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There's the stuff— 
“Prince Albert’s the bulliest tobacco I ever 


smoked in this old jimmy pipe—after break- 
fast or whenever! 


“Just sort of rings the bell every time you make fire with 
a match—it’s so fragrant and fresh—and with a flavor 
that makes you realize you've finally hit the high spot. 


“And listen—you can’t dig a tongue-bite from a barrel 
of P. A.—just isn’t any—because it’s cut out in the pat- 
ented process that stamps P. A. my brand and your brand! 


“Smoke P.A. till the cows come home! Smoke it any old 
way, it can’t even dry your mouth or parch your pasa 


Get that ? 


“Your cue is to switch onto the map with a jimmy pipe 
and get some of this sure enough pipe joy. 


“Doesn’t listen right any more to sing out: ‘I can’t smoke ~ 
a pipe.’ You can, you will, if you catch the spirit of this 
hunch and go fo it with the old jimmy jammed with P. A, 


“Today, everywhere men go, a pipe’s triple x form. They 
smoke their favorites in the big cafes. Walk into the 
clubs and you'll find the old jimmies doing great service. 
In the homes, on the street, in the offices, just get a line 
on pipe smoking—and the men who smoke Prince Albert! 


“Prince Albert has made all this possible, because it’s 
the brand that’s all wool and ace high. It puts the jimmy 
pipe right on the firing line with you, with me, with 
every man who knows the joys of the real way to smoke 
tobacco. Say, get into the spirit of 


DRINGE AUBERT 


the nationals joy STORE 


Buy P. A. in the be tien. back in the bushes— 
in any neck of the woods you make camp. The 
Walp red tin 104, the banal ved hag Se, and also 
in handsome pound and half-pound humidors. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 



















Says “Hunch:” 


“They ain’t nothin’ so soothin’ as 
the corn cob for me, but the chap 
up top’s been. hitting that there 
same pet bent bulldog with an 
amber stem for nine years flat, 







Sez he: ‘Hunch, ag be aia 
ing, this real briar jimmy pipe je 
choked to the brim with P. A, 
An’ he knows!”’ 






























A view of R 





, as it is today 






These little pictures 
show why big cities 
must grow up in the 
Northwest. 


Going to Bend, Ore., 
two years ago. 































































The way they go 
to Bend today. 


There is water power 
enough to light and 
give power to a 
hundred cities and 
thousands of farms. 


A great grazing 
and cattle 
country. 


A sample 
shipment of 
sheep. 


The Northwest will 
mine its own coal. 
This coal mine is 
near Roundup, Mont. 


The Northwest is the 
premier wheat 
country. These 
elevators are at 
Lemmon, North and 


South Dakota. 








This Northwest grocery 
store is modern enough 
for Chicago or 

New York. 





Pires ts 


Pioneer Dollars are staking out 
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Fortunes in the great Northwest 


In 1859 the city of Denver consisted 
of one log cabin. In 1865 Minneapolis 
was a village. The original sites of 
Seattle, Wash.; Portland, Ore.; Spo- 
kane, Wash.; Omaha, Nebr., and 
Butte, Mont., are today worth millions 
and millions of dollars. Knowing 
what you know today about these 
cities, would you, when they were 
raw, frontier settlements without rail- 
road connections—would you have 
bought a building lot in the heart of 
each of the five for five hundred dol- 
lars? Unquestionably ! 


Keep the history of these cities in mind 
while you read the following story of 
the new Northwest and the Northwest 
Townsite Co.’s proposition to you. 


Thirty-one months ago the last spike 
was driven in what is probably the last 
across-the-continent railroad that will 
ever be built in the U.S. This is the 
Chicago, Milwaukee and Puget Sound 


Railroad, traversing South Dakota, 
Montana, Idaho and Washington. 
Here, too, is the enormous Northern 
Pacific and Great Northern Systems, 
with huge arteries branching into 
North Dakota, Wyoming and Oregon. 


Eastern financiers have literally 
dumped millions of dollars into these 
railroads. They have invested the 
ransom of a regiment of kings in the 
future of thisenormously rich country. 
It takes no prophet to forecast what is 
going to happen. The increase in 
land values has already commenced. 


On these railroads, at vital junction 
points and distributing centers, have 
sprung up the inevitable cities that 
must become the business clearing 
centers of all this enormous territory. 


The Northwest Townsite Company 
has purchased the choicest building 
lots available in the most likely and 
logical of these cities. 


Here is the Northwest Townsite proposition to you— 


We are offering building lots in five of these cities located in three different states on the safest, 
sanest, most practical real estate plan ever devised. Maybe all, possibly two or three, at least 
one, of these five cities is destined to develop into a Denver, a Seattle, a Portland, Ore. 
These are the five cities included in this offer—Bend, Ore.; Roundup, Mont.; Redmond, Ore.; 
Vale, Ore.; Lemmon, on the border line between South and North Dakota. 
In each of these cities we have at present 170 building lots. We will seli to 170 people 
—first come, first served—1 lot in each of these five cities, in these three states, for $500 
—$500 for the entire five lots—payable in installments and free from taxes until paid for. 


Should the purchaser die before the whole sum is paid, but after paying $250, we will deliver 
deeds to all five lots to his or her heirs or assigns free from further payments. 


5 lots in 5 cities in 3 states $500 


This is what we have termed ‘‘ The Divided Risk 
Plan’*’— the plan that has made possible the 
wonderful success of all fire, life and marine in- 
surance companies. 


You would be making a rare investment if you 
purchased a single lot in any one of these five 
young cities. On the divided risk plan the chance 
of success of your investment is multiplied by 5, 
your chance of loss is divided by 5. 

This is not a get-rich-quick scheme. It isa get- 
rich-sure scheme. It is an investment wherein you 
can buy one lot in each of five robust Northwest 


cities and forget them a few years—and awake 
some fine day in the near future to find yourself 
with a snug fortune. 


It is the pioneer dollars that are going to produce 
the richest harvest in this new empire. Give this 
your mostearnest thought. It is a rare opportu- 
nity. Only 170 persons can seize this offer. Pref- 
erence will be given inquiries in the order in 
which they are received. Fill in the coupon or 
write us a personal letter, and get the particulars 
about this wonderful country and this wonderful 
real estate investment plan at once. 


THE NORTHWEST TOWNSITE CO., 308 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





NORTHWEST TOWNSITE CoO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


WE PRINT THIS COUPON FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


Please register this inquiry and send me at once full particulars about the five towns mentioned in 
your advertisement in Collier’s Weekly, January 25th, and your plan for investment. It is under- 
stood that this request involves no obligation of any kind on my part. 


Date 
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Warren & Wetmore 
Architects 





THE TERMINAL CITY 


THE GREATEST CIVIC 


NEW GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL 


DEVELOPMENT EVER 
IN NEW 


UNDERTAKEN—INCIDENT TO THE 
YORK CITY, WHICH WILL BE 


OPENED FEBRUARY, 1913 


This vast undertaking comprehends the erec- 
tion of a great Terminal City, complete in 
itself, a city within a city, occupying an area 
of thirty city blocks, in New York City. 


It will embrace hotels and modern apartment 
houses, convention and exhibition halls, clubs 
and restaurants, and department stores and 


THE 


specialty shops. In short, practically every 
sort of structure or enterprise incident to the 
modern city. 


These features are all in addition to post office, 
express buildings and other natural adjuncts 
of the up-to-date terminal—to expeditiously 
handle diverse traffic. 


NEWLY COMPLETED 


GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL 


Will provide every detail essential to the 
comfort and convenience of its patrons. 
The Terminal itself is the physical embodi- 
ment of the latest and the highest ideal of 
service. Its adequate description is impossible 
here. It must be seen to be fully appreciated 
—or indeed to be completely comprehended. 
The main Terminal building alone 
is 722 feet long and 301 feet wide 
on the surface, and half again as 





Through and suburban service occupy different 
levels approached by inclines, avoiding stair- 
ways, so that each level may be reached 
without confusion. Incoming and outgoing 


traffic is segregated and the two currents of 


travel separated. Every facility is progres- 
sively arranged so that no step need be re- 
traced, no time need be lost. There 
are 33 miles of track within the 
Terminal, which will hold over 1000 
cars at one time. 























wide below the street level. It will 
accommodate comfortably 30,000 Dedicated to the Public Service, 
people at one time. February, 1913. 
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YET ONCE MORE, SENATOR WARREN 

HIS PAPER some weeks ago printed an account of certain 

thefts and perjuries for profit committed by the Hon. FRANCIs 

Emroy WARREN, United States Senator from Wyoming, chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations, and otherwise intrenched in 
positions which make him one of the four or five dominant figures in 
the United States Senate and in the Republican party. That detailed 
list of Senator WARREN’s thefts was thought at the time to be inclusive, 
but there was an important omission which it is the purpose of this 
belated paragraph to set down: Senator WARREN is a member of the 
Committee on Military Affairs, and has long used his position on that 
committee to make money for himself. Some one brought it about that 
the army should acquire lands for maneuvering purposes in what is 
known as the Pole Mountain District of Wyoming. (Whether the in- 
itiative came from Senator WARREN himself must remain a matter of 
inference; we are thus explicit because this comparatively unimpor- 
tant detail is the only part of the facts here set down which is not a 
matter of official record.) Then, as chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations, Senator WARREN secured from the United States Treas- 
ury the money necessary for the purchase. Thus prepared, Senator 
WarrEN, through the F. E. Warren Mercantile Company (the dummy 
corporation which he uses in many of his thieving transactions), bought 
several sections of land on the site of the proposed maneuvering grounds 
in the Pole Mountain District from R. S. VAN Tasset for $18,894.58— 
remember the figures. The official details of this purchase are entered 
on the records of the County Clerk for Albany County, Wyo., as of 
December 28, 1910. About eighteen months later, on May 17, 1912, 
Senator WarkEN completed his theft by selling to the United States 
Government a portion of these lands for $22,460. At the present 
moment, therefore, Senator WARREN’s cash profit from this trans 
action is $3,565.42. In addition, he still retains 320 acres of the 
land. It is hardly important enough to record, as a final detail of his 
profits, that he continued to use the land which he sold to the Govern- 
ment as a grazing ground for his sheep. 


SWEATSHOPS 

URING THE LAST FEW WEEKS one hundred and fifty thousand 

men, women, and young girls in the garment industry of New York 
City have left their benches and machines, and have gone out on strike 
for better conditions. Prominent among their demands is the abolition 
of tenement work, called with pathetic irony “home” work. Of all the 
blots upon our industrial civilization, this “sweating” system is perhaps 
the biggest and the blackest. Home indeed! Two rooms, or one, in a 
crowded, dirty tenement—airless, dark, cluttered beyond belief with the 
mixed-up refuse of daily living and incessant toil; rank with the germs 
of the dread diseases that come from hunger and crowding and _ pro 
miscuous living; cold and cheerless and sad. Only a sort of workshop, 
but infinitely worse than any shop, for here there are no laws against 
long hours, child labor, unsanitary conditions, only unceasing, monot 
onous toil for less than enough to pay for daily bread. Seventy-five 
per cent of all the finishing work done in the garment industry of New 
York is done in this way. Not only is this form of work in itself in 
tolerable, but it drags down the scale of wages in the factory work 
and seriously menaces the health of the rest of the population. No 
home is so far away from New York that one of these infected gar 
ments may not reach it. The contractors say that if any one concern 
abolishes home work it will at once be ruined by competition with 
others which do not. This may or may not be true. [But the question 
should not be left for the disputing parties to decide. In a case so 
intimately bound up with the welfare of the whole community the con 
ditions should be regulated by the law. One reason why the sweat 
shop has not long ago been exterminated by an indignant people is 
given in Mr. RooseEvEtt’s article in this issue. That sort of thing has 


about reached the limit. The day of sophistical “justice” is waning. 
THE SUPREME COURT AND STATES RIGHTS 
HE DECISION of the Supreme Court that the Carmack amend 


ment to the Interstate Commerce Law takes important powers 


from the individual States is a very large straw showing which way a 
very strong wind blows It is not a wind of doctrine regarding cen 
tralization and States rights; it is a wind born of circumstances and 
conditions that move alone regardless of any man’s theories The ven 
eral government is given powers because it needs them and can use them 
as no State can; and then it develops that certain State legislation i 
thereby put out of business. This result bears the air of belong t 
that procession known as the inevitable march of events. The great 
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thing for Americans to do in this matter of centralization is to keep 
open minds, and judge related phenomena and measures from the stand- 
point of to-day’s needs. The hysterical fears and jealousies of the col- 
onies as to a central government all but killed this nation before it was 
born; their real dangers had nothing to do with the royal usurpations 
they grotesquely feared; ours have less, less than nothing, because the 
real usurping royalties hidden behind the dumb-crambo kind of govern- 
ment need our fears of centralization in their business; they need to 
render our efforts at self-government inefficient, and fifty little repub- 
lics, all acting singly and often conflictingly against the common and 
banded foe, must suit that foe. The general government is our goy- 
ernment; it is for us to find out where and how, amid new needs, our 
will can best be made effective through it. 
‘ 
WHERE WILSON STANDS 

z. THE UTTERANCES AND ACTIONS from which Mr. 

Witson’s future course can fairly be judged indicate that he will 
be steadily on the side of the progressive wing of his party. 


ONE LEGISLATURE 

HE WEST VIRGINIA LEGISLATURE, if it should deserve well 

of the future, will make a clean sweep in the matter of needed legis- 
lation. lor years the Legislatures, controlled by lobbyists, have trifled with 
popular demands. The Republicans went into power on promises and then 
forgot their promises. The Democrats were once more intrusted with power, 
and shamelessly abused it. They were properly rebuked by the people 
at the last election, which put into power a progressive Republican State 
ticket and a progressive Republican Legislature, though overwhelmingly 
indorsing Governor WiLson. In some of the former Republican strong- 
holds the Taft electoral ticket received fewer votes than either WILSON or 
RooseEVELT. If the present Legislature cannot take a hint from these polit- 
ical occurrences, the West Virginia voters will doubtless measure out 
stronger medicine in future. The people have for years demanded a 
direct-primary law as one of the first needs. They would have had it 
two years ago but for the influence of Watson and CuiLron and their 
allies. West Virginia is one of the very few States of the American 
Union that have no railroad commission. That is a fair sample of the 
progressive spirit of its past Legislatures. Twenty-five hundred dollars 
a year is the appropriation for the State Board of Health—not enough 
to maintain an active board of health in a town of ten thousand people. 
Yet West Virginia is one of the richest and most prosperous of States. 
The spirit of its people is fine and modern—only its politics has been 
corrupt and medieval. It is probable that a Legislature elected as a 
rebuke to the Chilton-Watson legislative methods of two years ago will 
learn some wisdom from past experience and keep step to the awakened 
conscience and progressive spirit of the State. 


BUSINESS SPEAKS 
D' ES THIS EXCERPT sound like the resolutions of some medical 
society or the pronouncement of a philanthropic and _ sociological 
organization? It is not. It is the voice of Business speaking in terms 
of Trade. It is taken from the forthcoming annual catalogue of Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., largest of the world’s mail-order houses, where it appears 
under the heading “Why We Have Discontinued Patent Medicines”: 


In our opinion the evils chargeable to patent medicines are likely to continue 


so long as these products have free access to the channels of publicity and trade 


On the cover of the concern’s catalogue is printed this legend: ‘We guat- 
antee that each and every article in this catalogue is exactly as described 
and illustrated.” Therein is the why and wherefore of the patent medt 
cines’ expulsion; the firm’s standards and the nostrum trade are mutually 


irreconcilable. ‘We have come to believe,” the firm states, “that patent 
medicines do not conform to this standard; in fact, we are confident that 
those of our customers who have investigated the matter thoroughly will 
agree with us that, considered in all its phases, the patent-medicine bust 
ness is a public evil.” In place of the nostrums which the catalogue 


formerly carried, there now appears a list of nonsecret preparations 





announced without false promises or even minor exaggerations of claim. 
Of course there is more money in immediate returns from the frauds 
But Sears, Roebuck & Co. are wise enough (and there is no fit 
in the country with a solider repute for farseeing busines nse) [0 
perceive that honest goods and dishonest goods cannot be sold 1 id finitely 
from the same market; that the one per cent of fraud must eventu I] tainl 
ith its unwholesome leaven the ninety-nine per cent of lealing 
When the newspaper pri shall Airave learned this lesson the secret 
nostrum trade will swiftly die of inanition 
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CLEAN LINEN 

PPORTUNITY steadily narrows for the fraudulent patent medi- 

cines. Only a few years ago they controlled the daily press widely 
through the notorious “red clause” proviso in their advertising contracts, 
which compelled the papers to oppose any antifraud legislation, on pen- 
alty of losing the contracts. Few, indeed, are the newspapers which 
to-day debase themselves to do the dirty work of the quacks, editorially, 
even though they continue to accept this class of advertising. And more 
publications every year discriminate, with a greater or less rigidity, against 
medical advertising as a class. The latest convert to the higher honesty 
is the Chicago “Inter-Ocean,” long the promiscuous repository of any 
quackery, no matter how foul or dangerous. With the assumption of 
control by Mr. H. H. Kontsaar, this paper has promptly dropped out 
the fraudulent and indecent nostrum advertisements. Along with them 
go the announcements of “massage parlors” (an all-too-obvious euphe- 
mism), free whiskies, and other agencies of public injury. At the 
very start some twenty thousand dollars of income went by the board. 
Decency for a newspaper isn’t cheap. But it is worth the price in 
character, in satisfaction, and-—in the long run—in patronage, since the 
whole tendency of good advertising is to avoid the company of bad adver- 
tising. The “Inter-Ocean” has washed its dirty linen quietly; but it has 
washed it clean. 

HE GRINNED BROADLY 

HIS STORY from the day’s news appeared in the New York 

“Evening Post’ (italics ours) : 

A remarkable situation was developed in Special Sessions, Part I, to-day, when 
ARTHUR JAMES WARLEY, the chauffeur who was sentenced to a year’s imprisonment 
in the penitentiary on Monday, listened to the justices revoke the sentence of one 
year for operating a taxicab when intoxicated and running down a woman. As a 
substitute for the prison term, Justices Steinert, McINERNEY, and SALMON fined 
Warey $25, acting upon the recent decision of ALFRED R. PAGe, justice of the 
Supreme Court, who found that, under the Callan Law, persons could not be sent 
to prison for violation of that law. 

Immediately after the penalty against the chauffeur had been announced, FRANK 
STANTON, his counsel, rose and said that his client did not have the money. That 
being the case, the lawyer suggested that the only thing to do was to let WARLEY 
walk out a free man, since the Callan Law made no provision for enforcing the 
payment. The justices agreed, and WaArLeEy and his lawyer hastened out of the 
court room. 

In revoking the prison sentence and imposing the fine, Justice STEINERT said: 

“The Supreme Court has decided in a recent case that this court has no power 
to send you to the penitentiary. ... 

“A drunken man can drive a machine and go free by being fined. Any drunken 
chauffeur may take his machine into the streets of New York, risk the lives of the 
public, and no provision has been made by this law for punishment.” . . . 

When the justices concurred with STANTON that there was nothing to hinder 
his client from going free, since he could not pay the fine, WARrLry grinned broadly. 
Without doubt this belongs in the class of stories that are told best 
when they are least adorned by comment. But it is difficult to refrain 
from calling to it the particular attention of Mayor GAyNor and some 
other moralists in high places who complain that the sensational news- 
papers are destroying respect for law and order. 


THE BARKERS OF BUSINESS 

HIS IS AN AGE of sincere advertising. The “hard hitters,” the 

“bulldogs,” the “business getters” of an advertising staff are a 
crew of forceful young men, drawing pay of from four to twelve thou- 
sand a year, who size up the products of an age and then tell about 
them in swift, compelling words. They let the country clergyman know 
that there is a meritorious safety razor for the patient face, and they 
inform the city clerk of transportation to the sea or the far hills where 
he can regain health. When they like a book or a periodical or a kitchen 
ware they get behind it with all their rich enthusiasm and make the 
author or the inventor widely known throughout a nation. They 
strengthen the blow of a reformer and widen the range of a poet. 
With their breezy man talk they gain the ear of any group. And _be- 
cause they are sincere they hold the attention while they proceed with 
their story. And what they say being true, they are permitted to call 
again and say still more in praise of the same product, or shift over 
from a pickle to a building loan, and repeat their thrills and _ sales. 
They create pickaninny characters around a drearv impersonal slab of 
kitchen cleaner, and raise phantoms of delight with the baking powder 
and the yeast of their sales list. What the man of letters rejects. the 
advertiser accepts, and from it wrings a blessing. He faces modern life, 
Its inventions, its household devices, its drudgeries, and he releases his 
playful imagination upon that sober world of trafficking, and touches it 
to excellencs liftvy years ago a great teacher like MontTEssort would 
have worked in obscurity, ard it would be left for the slow vears after 
death to unfold her work into daylight and wide renown. Hundreds 
Of groping lives would have reached for the idea without grasping it 
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Fifty years ago JANE AppAMs would have been a prophet, but not a 
leader. To-day the advertisements of magazines and book publishers 
carry her patience and her fertile thought to the consciousness of her 
race. Under publicity her influence is as pervasive as a climate. Only 
the warriors and the politicians used to be boomed and magnified in 
their own generation. The face, the voice, the curve of thought, of 
many champions are now scattered from the skyscrapers and taught to 
glow in the twilight of subway stations. 


SUGGESTIONS INVITED FOR THIS LIST 
UR IDEA of an inept name for a newspaper is the “Pendulum,” 
which has been published at East Greenwich, R. I., since 1853. 


BURIED ALIVE 

E IS THE RIPE AND FINISHED PRODUCT of the modern 

office, where many personalities are jumbled together. From 
overwork and from monotonously hacking at work which he hates he 
is irritable and grieved in spirit. He is ready to hear or tell wrong 
of the other, the damaging anecdote which reveals that ali men and 
most women are weak. From earliest youth he has worked in offices, 
and twenty years of that atmosphere have subdued him. Those trail- 
ing years have enriched him with a slightly venomous human interest 
in those about, the timidity born of routine indoor work, the servility 
to those in authority, the scorn of those who work in ways a little more 
menial than that of his own clerical rut. He is now middle-aged, mature, 
perfected. He has become pussy-footed, has acquired a soft voice, a 
purring, apologetic manner. He walks around as if on tiptoe, peering 
over desks, gently intruding wherever he scents the faint beginnings of 
an office scandal. In his soothing, low-pitched voice he drops venom 
into each waiting ear as he goes up and down the office. In his 
work there is litthe to which he looks back with pride. A_ thou- 
sand weeks of filing cards, hammering typewriters, adding up columns 
of figures, have not left him with blithe memories of something accom- 
plished, something done. One thing for him they have done: they 
have thoroughly tamed his spirit. There are no adventurous quests 
in him. There is never an evening when his spirit will annoy him 
by yearning to do impossible things. Better than an animal cage of 
thick iron bars, or a prison cell where the pads are fat and impenetrable, 
is the modern office for taming the roving blood and reducing to orderli- 
ness the leaping joy of life. But there is a way of escape for every man. 
He can find it, if he will, in the work itself. ’ 


ONE WHO EMERGED 

NE REMEMBERS the first sight of Orrennetm at Irvington-on- 

the-Hudson in that plaything of the Walker family, the Cosmo- 
politan Building. In the barn were the skeletons and the wrecks of 
airships, dreamed a generation before their time. The home of the 
magazine was concrete on laths, to simulate marble and look like a pal- 
ace or Valhalla, whence great enterprises and worthy hospitality could 
emerge. And there in its hollow newness, and in the old stone dwelling 
house, the boss, JouN BRriISBEN WALKER, devised his novelties in many 
industries, talked with lake poets and black-and-white artists, and cursed 
his hired helpers till his eyes grew wild and his voice trembled in bursts 
of scorn and anger. There he issued countless memoranda to his em- 
ployees, shouted out orders, and ruled his many sons with noisy power. 
And always at his elbow, when he was at rest, there stood a dark, hand- 
some Hebrew boy, with beautiful regular features. JAMES OprpENHEIM 
was then twenty-one years of age, the secretary of that most difficult 
chief in America. The speed and accuracy of the dictation followed 
the eruptive brain of WALKER at an easy lope, and recorded the volume 
and variety of the stormy nature in clear pages of typewriting. Never 
before had those whimsies and that volcanic abundance received so sure 
an interpreter. And sometimes, light-footed, the graceful boy ran at the 
heels of the master as he hurled himself from the office to the New York 
Central Railroad Station, dictating the overflowings of his brain as he 
ran. No sprint of foot or cerebration could outpace that competent 
young stenographer. Such were the days, crowded with frenzies and 
spurts. But when the work was over, and night had fallen on the 
colony of editors and printers, the boy turned to his real job, and wrote 
poem after poem, sometimes rising in the middle of night and _ jot- 
tine down vagrant lines, usin the mantelpiece for a writing table. It 
was in those troubled months that he wrote such poems as “De Profundis,” 
telling of the prenatal life of the babe. The alert mind was observing 
every detail of the curious life about him, later to be reproduced in the 
“Olympian,” and at the same time was doing its own silent rich work of 
enhancement. A poet nature was steadily forming in that whirlpool. 
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F THE four cases which are discussed in the fol- 

lowing article, the one which ts in some respects 
the most typicel relates to the loss of an arm by a young 
woman named Sarah Knisley and her failure, as the 
result of a very able argument by a great corporation 
lawyer, to obtain justice from the Court of Appeals of 
the State of New York. Each of the four cases relates 
to some piece of human suffering, to some failure to 
right a wrong done to man, woman, or child. In each 
case I hope my readers will think not of technical prin- 
ciple set forth in dry law books, but of Sarah Knisley’s 
arm, of the woman who works overhours in a sweated 
night shop, of the children forced to labor in a one- 
room or two-room tenement at making cigars, of the 
crippled brakeman or switchman whose family go un- 
shod and ill fed because a Workman's Compensation 
Act is declared unconstitutional. 

Apparently the four great lawyers, whose defense of 
the administration of technical law as distinguished 
from human justice I am about to discuss, are inter- 
ested in these cases primarily as they appear in the law 
books. I am interested in them as they affect thou- 
sands of our fellow citizens who have met with misfor- 
tune. My four opponents think in terms of law books. 
laskthe people of the United States, who must ultimately 
decide this question, to think in terms of human life. 


ESSRS. Elihu Root, John G. Milburn, Louis 

Marshall, and William D. Guthrie, on the after- 

noon before election, issued a signed circular 
contradicting with emphasis and in detail the statements 
I had made about certain specific decisions by the Court 
of Appeals of the State of New York. Two of these 
gentlemen are Republicans and two of them are Demo- 
crats. 

Their circular was in effect directed against the 
Progressive attitude toward the courts. Doubtless it 
represents the sincere convictions of most leading 
lawyers of the same type—the leaders of the corpora- 
tion bar—who regard the Progressive proposals as an 
“attack” on the courts. It is in its character as a 
“defense” of the courts, and as a particular type of 
such defense, that I wish to consider it now; and, of 
course, not as a political brochure. 

The statements to which these gentlemen took ex- 
ception were made in my Madison Square Garden 
speech in the previous week; they had been made by 
me in various speeches, again and again, during the 
preceding year. 

Mr. Root and his associates took up four cases that 
I had mentioned.’ 

THE DRED SCOTT CASE OF THE TENEMENT HOUSI 


HE first was the tenement-house cigar-manufactur 

ing case, the “in re Jacobs” case (98 N. Y., 98). 
Mr. Root and his associates assert that the statute was 
passed “in the interest of and at the request of the 
owners of large tobacco manufactories in New York 
and Brooklyn.” I was in the Legislature at the time; 
am, therefore, in a position to say that the measure 
was not passed for any such reason. It was passed at 
the insistence and earnest demand of the Cigar Makers’ 


Union, and was also urged by every social worker in- 


ee 
1 Those who desire to look a little more 1 detail at some of 
the abuses against whicl I am protesting will find them set 


Alger’s ‘‘Moral 


forth in certain chapters 
d in Mrs. Florence Kelley’s 


Overstrain,’ and others enumert 





“Some Ethical Gains from Legislation.” The remedy which I 
proposed is set f rth at lengt in M William L. Ranson’s 
“Majority Rule and the Jud ’ A capital discussic of the 
matter is to be found it paper “On the Judicial Recall’ |} 
Mr. Jacob P. Dunn, pre lent of the Publ Commission 
of Indiana. In the M “Review f Re M Harold 
Remington treated tl subject with terseness and cidity, and 
tutional amendment which would a 


offered a type of constitut 


complish the desired result 
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By THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


terested in tenement-house reform whom I met. I 
heard all the talk about it in the Legislature, and no 
human being ever suggested to me that it was “re- 
quested” by any tobacco factory; the emphasis was 
always put upon its being backed by the labor unions, 
except so far as it was advocated by social workers 
on grounds of simple justice. I was one of the com- 
mittee of three that investigated the actual condi- 
tions. I made the investigation at the request of the 
Cigar Makers’ Union, and one or two of my visits 
were in company with their representatives. 

Other visits were undertaken alone or with two other 
members of the Legislature. The conditions were re- 
volting, and these conditions were perpetuated by the 
decision of the court. 

Mr. Root and his associates defend the decision as 
proper, saying that “Jacobs was carrying on his trade 
in his home for the support of himself and his family 
under conditions much healthier than if he had been 
compelled to work in a crowded factory.” This par- 
ticular allegation is, of course, meant to imply, and it 
is of value only if it is meant to imply, that the “home” 
of Jacobs was a typical one. It was not typical. Ninety- 
nine out of a hundred of the cigar makers lived in 
three-room, two-room, or one-room apartments. The 
filthy, cramped surroundings made the use of the word 
“home” in connection with them a cruel jest. There 
has always been very grave suspicion that the Jacobs 
case was selected precisely because it was not a typical 
case; just as in the bakeshop case, the constitutionality 
of the law limiting the hours of bakers was tested, not 
by a case arising in New York City with the under- 
ground bakery, but by one in Oneida County. 


THE ARRAIGNMENT 


RS. FLORENCE KELLEY knows a thousandfold 

more about tenement houses and those who live 
in them than Messrs. Root, Milburn, Marshall, and 
Guthrie all combined, and her statement about this 
case is as follows: 

To the decision of the Court of Appeals in 
the case in re Jacobs is directly due the con- 
tinuance and growth of tenement manufacture 
and of the sweating system in the United 
States, and its present prevalence in New York. 
Among the consequences and the accompani- 
ments of that system are congestion of the 
population in the tenement districts, the ruin of 
home life in the dwellings used as workrooms, 
child labor in the homes, endemic diseases (es- 
pecially tuberculosis) due to the overcrowding 
and poverty of skilled workers, the chronic 
pauperism of thousands of skilled working peo- 
ple during a part of the year in a series of im- 
portant trades, insanity due to overwork fol- 
lowed by anxiety over a prolonged period of 
unemployment, and suicide—the self-inflicted 
death of a garment worker being an almost 
daily occurrence in New York and Chicago. 


Professor George Gorham Groat, in his book “Atti 
Volume 


tude of American Courts in Labor Cases,” 








XLII of Columbia University Studies in Political S¢j- 
ence, says at page 309: 


Concerning the well-remembered opinion of 
the New York Court in the tenement-house 
case, the comment of Mrs. Kelley in “Some 
Ethical Gains from Legislation” has left noth- 
ing more to be said. That decision was based 
upon personal liberty. Its result has been to 
perpetuate the tenement-house problem. Had 
that earliest statute been sustained, “it is safe 
to assert that the odious system of tenement 
manufacture would long ago have perished in 
every trade in every city of the Republic.” Be- 
cause the court was not made to see the facts 
upon which the need of the law rested, personal 
liberty was made the ‘deciding factor, with the 
result that “for the convenience of the power- 
ful, the weakest industrial factors in the com- 
munity .. . have been invaded by industry and 
by inspectors.” It cannot be repeated too often 
in connection with the opinion in that case that 
the court so far misunderstood tenement-house 
conditions and so far confused the situation 
with the thought of the ideal “home” as to in- 
sert in the opinion the statement that the law 
intruded upon the sacred right of the cigar 
maker not to be forced by an act of the Legis- 
lature “from his home and its hallowed associa- 
tions and beneficent influences to ply his trade 
elsewhere.” An opinion in which the court in 
all seriousness talks of the hallowed associa- 
tions and beneficent influences of tenement- 
house life is certainly a case that must ever 
stand as an instance of how not to do in mat- 
ters of labor legislation before the courts. 


I have never supposed or stated that the judges in 
this case were not acting with good purpose. But they 
did not know life. If they had had even a very im- 
perfect understanding of tenement-house conditions they 
would never have used such words as “hallowed” and 
“home” in this connection. Messrs. Root, Milburn, 
Marshall, and Guthrie state that this decision in the 
Jacobs case did not “in any degree question” the full 
power of the Legislature to pass and enforce statutes 
doing away with unhealthy conditions such as pro- 
hibiting the manufacture of cigars in sleeping or cook- 


ing rooms. This is not so. 


A CITIZEN SHOULD BE BIGGER THAN A LAWYER 


HE decision in the Jacobs case does not make 

any such distinction as that which these four 
great corporation lawyers imply. If it is capable of 
this construction, to at least one of these gentlemen 
that fact is a recent discovery. This gentleman for- 
merly took the opposite view and tried to use this very 
Jacobs case as authority for declaring unconstitutional 
a law requiring individual water-closets in tenements 
on grounds of health. Mr. Louis Marshall, in the 
Tenement House Department of the City of New York 
vs. Morschen (179 N. Y., 325), argued for the uncon- 
stitutionality of the statute requiring individual water- 
closets in tenement houses, and cited in re Jacobs in 
support of the proposition. In that case Mr. Marshall 
was merely being faithful to his retainer as a lawyer 
in arguing for legal theory against social justice, de- 
cency, and the interests of the people. I do not criti- 
cize him for anything he did as a lawyer. His client 
was entitled to the full benefit of his learning and 
ability. 

I do criticize him for what he did in this circu- 
lar letter as a citizen, in which he now, in effect, 
contradicts himself when trying to persuade the people 
that the Jacobs decision did not accomplish what, as a 
matter of fact, it actually did accomplish. In case 
after case involving social legislation in this State, 
where such social legislation has been held unconstitu- 
tional, the Jacobs case has been cited and the opinion 
quoted. 

Nor is Mr. Marshall the only one of these four 
gentlemen who has used this case, as they now seek 
to persuade the people it cannot be used, in the effort 
to bolster social injustice against laws designed to 
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‘These lawyers see ‘cases’ whereas I see the 
. people in the cases. They think only of 
\ ‘Knisley vs. Pratt (148 N. Y., 372)’ ”’ 
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do away with it. Mr. Guthrie, in People vs. Orange 
County Company (175 N. Y., 84), in his brief quoted 
the Jacobs case to sustain his claim that a statute pro- 
hibiting any person under a contract with the State 
from requiring more than eight hours’ work for a day’s 
labor was unconstitutional. Mr, Guthrie has a right 
to appear as retained counsel for a corporation which 
wishes to work its men more than eight hours a day 
in spite of the prohibition of the law; but when as a 
nonretained citizen he argues as he now does (omitting 
to mention the use he formerly made of the decision), 
it seems to me that it would have been fairer if he 
had frankly warned ‘the people that the decision he 
defends was one of the most potent “authorities” which 
can be cited by lawyers interested in opposing in- 
dustrial legislation, and that he himself had success- 
fully used it in opposition to the claims of wage- 


“ ’ 


workers. 

Even if the Jacobs case was not, as has so often been 
alleged, a “frame-up,” it is unquestionable that, while 
Jacobs made his cigars in an apartment consisting of 
seven rooms, and did not use a sleeping or cooking 
room, ninety-nine per cent of the cases which the statute 
covered were cases where cigars were manufactured 
in apartments of one, two, or three rooms, and where 
the cigars were manufactured in sleeping or cooking 
rooms. 

The decision in re Jacobs threw out the whole law. 
and, as a matter of fact, allowed the manufacture of 
cigars in sleeping rooms and cooking rooms to continue. 
It is the legal basis for the sweatshop. 


ENEMIES OF THE PEOPLI 

HIS is well known. In the Child Welfare Exhibit 

held in the City of New York in 1911, conducted by 
most conservative and benevolent people, there was as 
a prominent exhibit the following quotation from the 
Court of Appeals in re Jacobs: 

It cannot be conceived how the cigar maker 

is to be improved in his health or his morals 

by forcing him from his home and its hallowed 

associations and beneficent influences to ply his 

trade elsewhere. 

Under this exhibit was the following statement: 

This decision has blocked effective tenement- 
house legislation up to the present time. 

I do not think that it has completely blocked such 
legislation. It did nearly completely block it for some 
twenty years, however, and it still hampers us in doing 
what should be done. The only reason why that deci- 
sion does not still stand in the way of every measure 
of tenement-house reform is because the public criti- 
cism of the decision by laymen has had a great effect. 
The court has slowly followed public opinion. 

The next decision of the Court of Appeals which 
these gentlemen considered was the Knisley case. This 
is perhaps the most important of all these cases, as 
illustrating just exactly what the points are which are 
at issue between us who represent the people and this 
particular type of “defenders” of the courts who appear 
now not as lawyers but as citizens, assuring the people 
that our attacks unjust and 


upon this decision are 


erroneous. 


In the Knisley case a young woman lost het 
hand through its being crushed in cogwheels which 
the statute required the master to guard. The court 


held that because this girl kept at work, knowing that 
her employer was refusing to give her the protection 
the law directed him to give, she assumed the risk and 
waived any right to damages. It made the law a dead 
letter so far as its protection to employees in danger- 
ous trades or occupations was concerned. ‘The case was 
decided in 1895. One of four gentlemen, Mr 
Milburn, was counsel against Knisley in the case. Yet 
Mr. Milburn, Mr. Root, and their two associates in this 
preelection statement as citizens did not find it appro- 
priate to state that Mr. Milburn was counsel for Pratt, 
owner of the 


these 


hardware factory in which the Knis 
ley girl lost her arm, any more than to state that 
Mr. Marshall was counsel for the railway in the 
Ives case, which | am about to consider, or that Mr 
Guthrie had relied on the efforts 
to upset the eight-hour law for workingmen employed 
by State contractors 


Jacobs case in his 


LAW AGAINST JUSTICI 


HESE four gentlemen, speaking as citizens of the 
Knisley case, upheld the decision which left this 
crippled girl remediless at law as “wise and proper,” 
saying that the court “followed the 
courts of Massachusetts and of 


decisions of the 
England under similar 


tircumstances. Of course the court was bound to en 
force the law as it conceived it to be.” Yet when these 
four gentlemen published this statement the Court of 





I am thinking of crippled Sarah Knisley and her one 
arm, and of all the crippled men and women 
who for seventeen years have suffered in help- J 


. ° ° ? 
less misery because she was denied justice’ f 
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Appeals of New York had revised its notion of what 
was just and proper, and had just overruled the very 
decision which these men thus upheld! The opinion 
making this overruling was published in the New York 
“Law Journal” the morning of the very day on the 
afternoon of which Messrs. Root, Milburn, Marshall, 
and Guthrie’s statement appeared. 

In 1895 Judge Haight in a lower court had written 
the opinion in favor of the Knisley girl. This opinion, 
through Mr. Milburn’s great professional ability, was 
reversed in 1895 by the Court of Appeals. Now, on 
October 22, 1912, the Court of Appeals, through Chief 
Justice Cullen, in the case of Fitzwater vs. Warren, 
in effect overruled its former decision. Justice Haight 
speaks as follows: 


I concur in the opinion of Chief Judge Cul- 
len. In the case of Knisley vs. Pratt (148 N. Y., 
372), reversing the decision of the General Term 
(75 Hun, 323), in which I wrote the opinion, 
the same question was presented that now arises 
in this case. In that case the plaintiff, a young 
woman employee, had her hand crushed in cog- 
wheels which the statute required the master to 
guard. In this case the plaintiff was injured by 
a set screw which the statute also required to be 
guarded. In the Knisley case I stated the rule 
as follows: “A servant who enters the employ- 
ment of a master assumes the risks incident to 
such employment where the dangerous struc- 
tures or implements are open, visible, and known 
to him. But this rule is founded upon the 
assumption that the master has discharged his 
duty to the employee, and, consequently, is not 
chargeable with negligence. That the risks 
of the service which the servant assumes in en- 
tering the employment of a master are those 
only which occur after due performance by 
the employer of those duties which the law en- 
joms upon him.’ True, I was reversed in this 
court, and while I have endeavored to be loyal to 
the decisions made here, I have never been con- 
vinced that the decision was sound. I therefore 
now welcome the aid of our present chief judge 
in reasserting what the law was and ought to be. 


All of the judges have concurred in the opinion of 
the chief judge except two, thus overruling the deci- 
sion of this court in the Knisley case. 

There is a so-called professional point of view under 
which court considered in a_ bloodless 
sort of way as solely or mainly precedents for other 
I hold that cases such as these are to be con- 
sidered in terms of human life, and not merely as dry 
law. This Knisley case was decided seventeen years 
ago. It is now overruled as the direct result of the 
influence of public opinion on judicial opinion. This 
aroused public opinion has been a factor of inestimable 
consequence in securing real and substantial justice. 
This public opinion has been aroused by the criticism 
made by various people, including myself, of such deci 
sions as the Knisley-Pratt decision—exactly the kind 
of criticism which Root, Milburn, Marshall, 
and Guthrie criticize me for making. The Court of 
\ppeals has itself seen the error of a former decision 
and its disregard of a 


decisions are 


cases. 


M essrs. 


public policy which modern 
conditions make imperative, and after seventeen years 
it has reversed itself. 


HELPLESS BEFORE THE LAW 


HE Knisley vs. Pratt decision has thus, in effect 

been declared bad law by a court which has used it 
as a precedent in all these years. Messrs. Root, Mil 
burn, and their associates have criticized me for my 
language about such cases. I have never used language 
strong enough about them. In this Knisley-Pratt case 
Mr. Milburn, by an able argument for the defendant, 
Pratt, secured a decision which he and his associates 
declare to be “just and proper,” which I hold to have 
been a decision of monstrous injustice, and concern 
ing which the Court of Appeals 
now not with them but 
which Mr. 


deprived 


agrees 
with me 
Milburn secured for M1 
a crippled girl of legal re 


cision 
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dress, left her with one arm to fight her battle in 
life as best she could, and permitted the employer who 
caused her maiming, by his refusal to protect her as 
the law required him to do, to go scot free. But this 
was not all. This decision also meant that for seven- 
teen years thereafter every other crippled worker ex- 
posed to unnecessary danger which the Labor Law re- 
quired the employer to eliminate or remove met with 
the same bitter injustice if he or she understood the 
risk and knew that his or her employer refused to 
comply with the law. I know not, and no one knows, 
how many cases of crippled men and women have gone 
remediless at law because of this decision. But there 
have been very, very many. Doubtless many hundreds, 
perhaps thousands, of women or men have gone to 
paupers’ graves or become dependent burdens because 
one-armed Sarah Knisley in 1895 met with injustice in 
the highest court of the State. [I am a layman, and 
distinguished lawyers like the four gentlemen whose 
criticism I am now considering have often stated that 
I have too little conception of the “value of precedent,” 
and “the harmonious development of the law.” What 
my lawyer critics of this class so often denounce in 
me as regards matters of this kind is due to the fact 
that these lawyers see “cases” whereas I see the people 
in the cases. They think only of “Knisley vs. Pratt 
(148 N. Y., 372)”; I am thinking of srippled Sarah 
Knisley and her one arm, and of all the crippled men 
and women who for seventeen years have suffered in 
helpless misery because she was denied justice. 


OVERWORKED WOMEN 


N APPEAL cases alone, this case, as a lawyer who 

has looked into the matter assures me, has been taken 
as a precedent over fifty times. Heaven only knows 
how many cases it has caused to be discontinued when 
the injured person had no money to take an appeal, and 
in how many more the injured person was at the outset 
notified by a lawyer that, in view of this decision, no 
case would lie. 

The third case these gentlemen take up is the Wil- 
“We found by investigation that in 
certain factories and sweatshops 
women worked twelve, 
fourteen, fifteen hours a 
day and up until after midnight 

But the Court of Appeals 
decided that we could 
not pass a law to put a 
stop to these practices.” 
The four great lawyers 
who criticize me _ state 
that “as a matter of fact 
the Court of Appeals 
decided nothing of 
the kind. It did not 
hold and it did 
not intimate, and 
it has never held 
or intimated that 
the Legislature 
could not limit 
the number of 
hours that a wom 
an may work.” 


liams case. I said: 
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ITH the impeachment of Judge 

Archbald out of the way, the 

Senate will have time for some 
fairly important legislation. The House, 
however, which gives more minute atten- 
tion to appropriation bills than the Senate, 
will be so busy with these that little impor- 
tant legislation is likely to come up during 
the scant six weeks remaining. Indeed, to 
expect much serious business in this atmos- 
phere of expectancy would be too much. 
The Democrats look forward to the time 
when they will control all three branches 
of the Government and can act as a party. 
The tariff is the chief subject of interest, 
and hearings are being held to prepare the 
bills for action at the coming special ses- 
Individual Democratic members of 
Congress, unwillingly in most cases, are 
probably more concerned with applications 
for patronage from their constituents than 
with weightier matters. In quantity these 
applications are very large; so far, except as 
regards Cabinet appointments, Mr. Wilson 
has been shielded from them; but the busi- 
ness of filling many thousand offices, with 
all its attendant vexations, may be as great 
a menace to Mr. Wilson’s Administration 
as it was to Cleveland’s. 


sion. 


The Status of the Income Tax 

HE following is believed to be a cor- 

rect list of all the States that have 
ratified the income-tax amendment to the 
National Constitution, together with the 
date of adoption: 


Alabama, Aug. 17, 1909 
Arizona, April 9, 1912 
Arkansas, April 22, 1911 
California, Jan. 31, 1911 
Colorado, Feb. 20, 1911 
Georgia, Aug. 3, 1910 
Idaho, Jan. 20, 1911 
Illinois, March 1, 1910 
Indiana, Feb. 6, 1911 
Iowa, Feb. 27, 1011 
Kansas, March 6, 1911 
Kentucky, Feb. 8, 1910 
Louisiana, July 1, 1912 
Maine, March 31, 1911 
Maryland, April8, 1910 ‘Texas, Aug. 17, 1910 
Michigan, Feb. 23, 1911 Washington, Jan. 26, 1911 
Minnesota, June 12, 1912 Wisconsin, May 26, 1911 


Mississippi, Mch. 11, 1910 
Missouri, March 16, 1911 
Montana, Jan. 31, IQI1 
Nebraska, Feb. 11, 1911 
Nevada, Feb. 8, 1911 
New York, July 12, 1911 
N. Carolina, Feb. 11, 1911 
N. Dakota, Feb. 21, 1911 
Ohio, Jan. 19, 1911 
Oklahoma, Mch. 14, 1910 
Oregon, Jan. 23, 1911 

S. Carolina, Feb. 23, 1910 
S. Dakota, Feb. 3, 1912 
Tennessee, April 11, 1911 


This makes thirty-four States in all; two 
more must ratify it in order to make the 
necessary three-fourths. These two must 
come from the following States, none of 
which has yet acted on the amendment : 

Delaware 
Florida 
Massachusetts 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 


Pennsylvania 
Vermont 
Virginia 
West Virginia 
Wyoming 

The Legislatures of all these States are 
In session at the The 
Iriends of the income tax should not let 
the opportunity go by. 

The only States that have 
rejected the income tax are: 
Rhode Island 
Utah 

It will be noticed that it will have taken 
approximately 


present moment 


definitely 


Connecticut 
New Hampshire 


four years to get this 
amendment adopted in the necessary num 
ber of States. This about marks the mini- 
mum of time required to make a change 


in the Constitution. Some pains have been 


COMMENT ON CONG 


By MARK SULLIVAN 


taken to check up this information. Are 
there errors in it? 


A Party Split 
HERE was an interesting division 
the Democrats on the roll 
call to unseat Charles C. Bowman, the Re- 
publican Congressman from the [Eleventh 
District of Pennsylvania. 
filed by Mr. Bowman's Democratic appoint- 
ment, and, in accordance with the usual cus- 
tom, the contest was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Elections. That committee held 
prolonged hearings. From the testimony it 
was developed that not only had Mr. Bow- 
man used money improperly, but that his 
Democratic contestant had done 
thing. 


among 


The contest was 


the same 
Because of this fact the Committee 
on Contests, of which a majority are Demo- 
crats, voted that neither the Republican nor 
the Democrat was entitled to the seat, and 
so reported to the House. The Democratic 
majority of the House, of course, readily 
affirmed that part of the report which un- 
seated Mr. Bowman. When it came, how- 
ever, to the question of seating his Demo- 
cratic opponent a striking division arose. 
The situation was described accurately in 
this speech from a Republican leader, Mr. 
Mann of Illinois: 


An Elections Committee, consisting two-thirds 
of Democratic members, had considered an elec- 
tion contest, and in making their report had de- 
clined to recommend the seating of the Demo- 
cratic contestant, plainly because he had been 
guilty of fraud or had not secured the votes. 
Without a syllable from any committee, without 
a backing of any report of any portion of this 
House responsible for its work, a large share of 
the gentlemen on the other side of the aisle, with 
no knowledge of the subject whatever, voted to 
seat a man on the floor of the House. 

I congratulate certain Democratic members of 
this House for refusing, in violation of con 
science and without any support of the commit- 
tee, to vote to seat a man who had no right to his 
seat. These gentlemen stood by the committee. 
| propose to read and to insert in the Record now 
a roll of honor, consisting of Democratic mem 
bers of the House who place conscience above 
partisanship. They are: 

Alexander, Mo. 
Ashbrook, Ohio. 
Ayres, N. Y. 
Barnhart, Ind. 
Rathrick, Ohio. 
Boehne, Ind. 
Bulkley, Ohio. 
Byrnes, S. C 
Cox, Ind. 
Dickinson, Mo. 


Konop, Wis. 
Lamb, Va. 
Lever, S. C. 
Linthicum, Md. 
Lobeck, Neb. 
Macon, Ark. 
Maguire, Neb. 
Morgan, La. 
Moss, Ind. 


Neeley, Kans. 


Dies, Tex. Padgett, Tenn. 
Doughton, N. C. Page, N.C. 
Edwards, Ga. Patten, N. Y. 
Evans, Ill Rainey, Il 
Faison, N.C. Raker, Cal. 
Fitzgerald, N. Y Randell, Tex. 
ioster, Il. Ransdell, La. 


Fowler, Ill. 
Garrett, Tenn. 
Glass, Va 
Godwin, N.C 
Gudger, N.C. 
Hamilton, W. Va. 
Hamlin, Mo. 
Hammond, Minn. 
Hay, Va. 
Hensley, Mo. 
Holland, Va. 
Houston, Tenn. 
Johnson, S. C 
Jones, Va 
Kindred, N. Y. 
Kinkead, N. J 


There is a good deal that is hopeful in 


Redfield, N. Y 
Roddenbery, Ga. 
Rubey, Mo. 
Rucker, Mo 
Russell, Mo. 
Stedman, N.C 
Stephens, Neb 
Stone, Il 
Sweet, Mich 
Talcott, N. Y. 
Thomas, Ky 
Townsend, N. J. 
Underhill, N. Y. 
Whitacre, Ohio. 
White, Ohio. 





this case. The act of the Democratic 
committee itself was a cheering departure 
from the rule of always seating the mem- 
ber of your own party. Moreover, the ease 
with which so large a group can depart 
from the action of the party leaders and the 
majority indicates a lack of solidarity which 
may have interesting results later on. 


Cumbersome 

M' IST of the time of the Senate since 

the present session began on Decem- 
ber 2 has been consumed in hearing the 
Archbald impeachment. One very strong 
conviction resulting from this case is that, 
with a Senate that has grown to 96 mem- 
bers and a House to 435, it is gross waste 
to take up the time of all of 
many 


these for 
weeks in trying one man for high 
crimes and misdemeanors. 


This is Very Funny 

F  “ypemee 3 LAKE CITY newspaper re- 

cords the fact that the leadinz Demo- 
Utah had to break his 
engagement as one of the speakers at the 
annual Democratic dinner, the Jackson Day 
banquet in Salt Lake City, in order to go to 
Washington and fulfill the obligations of a 
retainer from various Utah corporations by 
pleading with the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee to keep a protective tariff on lead. 
The interests that profit by the protective 
tariff, and compose what Senator Beveridge 
calls “the invisible government,” are easily 
ambidextrous; they employ “leading Re- 
publican lawyers” or “leading Democratic 


cratic lawyer of 


lawyers” as the circumstances suggest. 
Where Passes Still Flourish 
hares NALLY a= single episode 
shows how rapidly events have moved 
during the past decade, and, 
than events, moral standards. 


even more 
It is scarcely 
ten years since practically every public man 
in Washington, and at all the State capitals, 
carried railroad passes and regarded it as 
a badge of distinction. To-day it is doubt- 
ful if there is a railroad pass in Washing- 
ton; and well-informed persons know of 
only one State where this form of putting 
public men under obligations to the rail- 
roads is still practiced. And in that State 
Insurgent legislators and progressive pub- 
licists are doing much to call attention to 
this situation, as witness this paragraph 
from the Salt Lake ‘“ Progressive”’ 


“One of the big jobs that the State Board of 


Equalization has to perform is the assessing of 
railroad property One would naturally sup 
pose that the persons charged with such a duty 
would refuse to accept an annual pass from the 


railroads which they ar 


assessing We 
Board of 





stand, however, that our State 
rrovided with those littl 


paste 
out to 
ut January 1 of each year.” 


zation 1S we ll 
} 


boards which the railroads usually sen 
the privileged ones abx 

The Salt Lake “Progressive,” by ; 
was founded as an aftermath to the Novem 
Moosers who assem 
‘defeat,” 


‘onclusion 


the way, 


ber election by Bull 
bled at a dinner to celebrate thei 
and came unanimously to the 
that the day of th | 


privately owned and 
personally silenced newspaper had lasted 
long enough in the intermountain 


section. It is 


about 
turning on the light as to 


local conditions for the first 






































WINTER SPORTS and ST. MORITZ 


By VANCE THOMPSON 





T USED to be the European habit when winter came 
to go to the Riveira, to Sicily, to Algiers, to Egypt. 
They took their pleasures at the green tables of 

Monte Carlo. By way of exercise they potted pigeons 
or played a little tennis. They motored over the south- 
ern roads. They lounged in the suave sunlight. 

And then hardy adventurers—American and Euro- 
pean—discovered the glory of winter; and the fashion- 
able part of society followed the white way of the 
adventurers. At first they went not far afield—content 
with Scottish skiing on the Ochil hills or curling at 
Crossmyloof or, it may be, skating at Groningen. Then 
came the call of the Erzgebirge and other Austrian 
highlands, striped with toboggan roads and tracks for 
bobsleighs and skele- 
tons. All this was by 
way of a beginning. 
It was at St. Moritz 
(6,187. feet high in 
the Engadine) that 
winter sports were 
first systematically 
practiced and that 
winter pleasures were 
raised to the nth 
power. It is not only 
that at St. Moritz is 
to be found the fa- 
mous Cresta Run— 
the Derby of tobog- 
ganing—and every 
other form of winter 
sport, but as well life 
there is ample, lux- 
urious, “smart.” From 
Paris or London it is 
a far cry to this high- 
set valley. The jour- 
ney to St. Moritz is 
expensive, the living 
there is costly. So 
those who forgather 
there belong to two 
classes—the smartest 
set of wealth and 
fashion and the keen- 
est set of sportsmen. 

The train de luxe 
sets you down at Coire 
—or Chur, if you are 
in a German mood. 
There awaits you a 
toy train, equipped 
with a snow chaser; 
and as it lazily climbs 
the narrow-gauge way, 
you lean back in a 
seat of garnet-colored 
velvet and watch the 
snow plains and white 
hills slip away on 
either hand. A tiny 
village or two; then 
at Reichenau you 
come really into the 
land of the Grisons— 
that monstrous land 
where bony mountains are piled on gaunter mountains 
and where apocalyptic precipices make you think of the 
places you have fallen down in dreams. It is an amaz- 
ing world; and by bridges of wood and by underground 
labyrinths you corkscrew your way up to the little red 
and yellow village, where winter holds his court. 

Red roofs shining in the sun. Streets packed with 
snow. Air keen and dry as old wine. You get out of 
your nest of furs at the door of the Palace Hotel and 
the cab sleigh drives away. The entrance hall of the 
hotel foretells, with fine precision, what your life in 
St. Moritz—for days or many days—is to be. Round 
the walls the skis stand two by two. Bandies are piled 
in the corners. Skates, snowshoes, toboggans, litter the 
floor. Through this vestibule of sport you enter the kind 
of hotel you find in London or Paris. Only the guests 
who go to and fro have a wild Alpine air. The women 
are short-skirted and sweatered. This is the day uni- 
form, at least for the English and the Americans, who 
make up seven-tenths of the 2,000 
visitors; there are intrepid Ger- 
man ladies who wear 
rompers and French ladies in 
knickers, but England and Amer- 
ica go skirted. The tall, correct 
Englishmen have set the 
of wearing shooting 


woolen 


fashion 


suits; and 





Sport with the skis—Sliding down a long 
slope through new fallen snow 





and from ten o'clock to four 
the sun shines down into it. 
During these golden hours 
the air is almost springlike. When the sun goes behind 
the white peaks it turns cold; darkness falls; and you 
learn what manner of things are born in the matrix of 
the Alps. 

The nights in the valley are wonderful. They are full 
of mysterious silences, broken by the sudden crackling 
of far-off snow fields. But you don’t come to St. 
Moritz for that sort of thing. If you haven't come 


for skating or curling you’ve come for bandy or luge- 
ing or skikjGring, which is a glorious but unpronounce- 
able thing to do. 


Skating is the bread and butter of 
the day’s sport. 

Each of the big hotels has its 
own rink, and skating in both the 
“English” and the “International” 
styles is carefully organized, The 
principal event is the English style, 
“Holland Bowl.” 

There is music at the Eisrink 
ot the Kurverein, a daily concert ; 
and there, too, take place the 
fancy-dress skating parties and 
the masked balls on ice which ap- 
peal irresistibly to the German 
visitors, and especially to the 
Viennese. 

I did not skate the first day, for 
by the rink side of the Palace 
I met a britherly Scot who was 
on his way to the “Kurlingplatz.” 
I was of his mind. 


THERE IS CURLING, TOO 


URLING is a splendid sport. 

There is about it a glori- 
ous uncertainty which- makes 
for enjoyment of the keenest 
sort. 

If you dwell in the British Isles 
or in middle Europe you never 
know when you are going to 
get a day’s curling. Is there 
ice? Has the frost come to 
stay? 

These questions sing in your 
ears as you draw your bedroom 
curtains and look’ out into the 
morning. There are marvelous 
devices nowadays in Scotland, I 
hear: shallow rinks—‘“concrete,” 
which is fit to play on after one 
night’s frost, and “tarmac,” which 
can be used in a few hours. 
These are makeshifts the St. 
Moritzer may laugh to scorn. 

His ice, firm as a floor but 
with just enough give in it, is with 
him, day in and day out, during 
the long winter. Indeed, the 
britherly Scot of whom there has 
been mention complained that the 
ice was too good, too firm, too 
smooth for the best kind of play. 
He had memories of the floating 
ice of a loch, of falling snow, of days when the icé was 
full of “leads,” of days when he sent the “channel 
stane” roaring through inch-deep water. The old days 
when the bonspeils gathered! Doubtless he is right, 
and the old game in Scotland demanded more strength 
and wider skill to meet the rough and varying’ condi- 
tions of ice and weather; St. Moritz offers a tamer 
thing; but so good is this tame thing that Glasgow has 
imitated it in a new “Glaciarum” not without repute 
among curlers. The Curling Club of St. Moritz has not 
a large membership, but year after year it has won the 














they are about the best thing for general sporting wear iaullag, 


There is a six-hour day at St. Moritz 
The valley lies between gigantic frozen mountajns, 
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“that time, I believe, has been beaten. 





Jackson Cup, which 
carries with it the 
championship of 
Switzerland. And 
ifter the victory— 
this year, I doubt 
not, as in other 
years—there is a 
dinner, whereat what is drunk is hot water, and the song 
which is sung is this—the “skip” beating time to it: 


“It boots not whenee the curler hails, 
If curler keenau’ stanch he be— 
Frae Scotland, England, Ireland, Wales, 
Or colonies ayont the sea;— 
A social brotherhood are we, 
And, after we are deid an’ gane, 
We'll live in literature an’ lair 
In annals o° the channel stanet 


“O the roarin’ channel stane! 

The hirplin’, wimplin’ channel stane! 
What music to the curler’s ear 

Like music o’ the channel stane!” 


Probably St. Moritz figures more conspicuously in 
the illustrated papers than any other place on earth. 
The reason is that the lakes give such facilities for the 
practice of the uncommon sports. Wherever there is 
ice one may skate or curl; but St. Moritz is peculiarly 
adapted to skikjoring, ski running and ski jumping, 
lugeing and tobogganing. Withal it’s the European 
home of the bobsleigh sport. And these things are 
picturable and picturesque. Personally I contributed, 
during my first week on skis, a number of pic- 
tures which would have amused the gloomiest child. 
There was one particular small hill down which I fell 
about sixty times a day, and each time in a new and 
wholly unexpected attitude. The most extraordinary 
thing about skiing is the number. of ways you can fall 
and your helplessness—with eight-foot skis on your 
feet—when you do fall. Then when you have learned 
to shuffle along the level and to glide (gracefully) down- 
hill, you are confronted by the awful difficulty of 
climbing uphill on the edges of your ski. In another 
life, a longer and better life, I hope to be able to mas- 
ter that feat. But even he who is but a sad duffer on 
skis may get joy and speed and muscle-stretching 
tumbles at the new game of skikjoring. I had never 
seen this exciting game until last winter, when I reached 
St. Moritz for the first Renntag, held by the Visitors’ 
Club; and now I doubt whether anything else is worth 
while—even curling. The implements of this joyous 
sport are a man on skis and a sharp-shod horse. Long, 
light traces run from the horse’s girth to the ski man’s 
hand; clinging to these, he is whisked along at what- 
ever speed he, or his horse, decide upon. The pleasure 
of skikjOring is not to be derided, even when the man 
finds himself on his back with his skis in the air, while 
the little mountain horse runs free across the Moritzer- 
see. It is a sport for women; indeed, they are uncom- 
monly good at it; and it is a sport for racing men. 
The prizes are not very large—a few thousand francs 
at most—but there are entries from half the countries 
in Europe, and, especially in the race for the Rosatsch 
stakes, the pace is a fast one. 

And then tobogganing— 


TOBOGGAN SLIDES OF ALL DEGREES 


F YOU are a casual visitor to St. Moritz—fond of 

your bridge or perhaps a little dancing after dinner 
when the orchestra plays in the Palace—you are not 
likely to confront the perils of the famous Cresta Run, 
which goes by devious terrible, ice-bedded ways from 
the Catholic church to the little hamlet of Cresta. / You 
will begin your work, at all events, on the lesser runs, 
such as the Gully or the Kulm, which have; a snow 
foundation. Indeed, the beauty of St. Moritz is that 
you can find just about what you want--danger as 
much as you want (for the Cresta has its list of dead 
and wounded like a battlefield) or safety as absolute 
as that of a drawing-room floor. You can 
get health there, too, if you don't want it. 
Lungenkranke bleiben ausgeschlossen. Vic- 
tims of tuberculosis are sent otherwhere to 
get well. All day, then, down the safe runs 
the toboggans go in procession in a tumult 
of joyous cries from girls and boys. In midwinter the 
“cracks” forgather for the Grand National and the 
Ashburnham, which are run on the Cresta There is 
nothing in Europe—possibly»in.the world—comparable 
to the Cresta Run, this mirror-sthooth road of ice, 
winding atid plunging for three-quarters of a mile be- 
tween walls of snow, over ridges, over the roofs of the 
world. In iIgII it was covered in 53 seconds, and 
That is going 
some—going, say, at the rate of 120 kilometers an hour. 
Of course, the run is outfitted with electric contact sig- 
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nals and with telephones, and every precaution is taken 
against accident, but the amateur is warned that it is 
dificult and dangerous. So you fancy it is deserted 
for duller runs ad usum toboggi—to quote the britherly 
Scot, who was free with his Latin—and that the Cresta 
is shunned. On the contrary, the danger seems to be 
a temptation. It has become a commonplace to take 
the Cresta run. You can understand the fascination 
compelling and irresistible—after once you have lived 
through that breath-snatching, brain-boiling minute of 
eternal time. It is not alone the drunkenness of speed; 
the high, keen air, dry and sparkling as diamond dust 
air that you breathe only here on the roof of the world 
adds a drunkenness of its own. All sorts of first 
things you may forget—the glorious sweat and triumph 
of your first gallop, your first sight of Algiers, your 
first sweetheart or your first divorce—but, my word 
for it, you will never forget your first blind spin down 
the icy runway to Cresta village by St. Moritz-Dorf 
It is at St. Moritz, too, that the Bob-sleigh Derby is run. 
There is a specially constructed run, ice-bottomed, for 
long ago this form of racing began to take itself too 
seriously to trust to the luck of the road. The course 
is 1,600 meters long, and the race is brought off in 
January—last year it was the twenty-third, I believe 
There is no hockey on the ice at St. Moritz—none, 
at all events, of the kind played in French Switzer 
land—at Les Avants, for instance. 


Bandy has super- 
seded it quite 


Of course, the only difference is that 








hockey is played with a “puck,” while bandy is played 
with a ball. But the difference is wholly in favor of 
bandy, which is the best of all games played on the 
ice by skaters. In hockey the “puck” is dribbled along 
and there are tame moments; in bandy the skater 
can carry the ball along in front of him while going 
pretty nearly at full speed. The Bandy Club at St. 
Moritz was established years ago by adventurous Eng- 
lishmen, who took the game abroad with them, 
it has fought historic battles with the 
Bandiers of Davos Platz, where Sir A. 
Conan Doyle got together a strong seven 
as long ago as 1806. 


and 





DIVERSION UPON DIVERSION 


I HAVE rung the changes on a few of 
the sports that fill the golden hours 

six hours a day—at St. Moritz. There are 
others. You have but to choose. There 
is ice yachting on the Moritzer See and 
on the Silvaplaner See, not far away. The 
visitors from the north go in for skate 


Ss 





sailing. This season there is promise of 
motor sleigh races, a diversion I fain 
would see. What you could see last 
season were aeroplanes rising from the 
frozen lake and sailing away over the snow fields 
toward Inn or the white plain where Cresta, Calerina. 
and Lamaden lie. He who was most notable in the air 
Skikjoring, a joy- 

ous sport in which 

the ski runners 

are whisked 

along by sharp- 

shod horses 





The famous Cresta 
Run — the Derby 
of toboggan slides; 
a mirror-smooth 
road of ice running 
and plunging for 
three-quarters of 
a mile between 
walls of snow 


The Billiken, a safe 
slide, down which 
the toboggans go in 
a tumult of joyous 
cries from boys 

and girls 


was a German officer, for few French aviators come to 
St. Moritz. 

You would see him out on the frozen lake at dawn, 
lonely and happy as the little boy who played at muffin 
man And he who will may drive—in a traineu hip- 
pique, as the hotel porter likes to say 


N THIS way and that you live through the open-air 
day. It is life in the open, infinitely varied in spite 

\nd the life indoors? The 
‘clock tea to ten of the morn- 


of its apparent monotony 
hours that run from five 


ing after: The hotel (whichever it be) is the motor 
ind center of your pleasure taking. Time passes. It 
is ten o'clock; it is eleven; and the evening gown says 


to the dinner coat 
‘Good night! | 


» bed.” That is all 


To-morrow is an nd yet the same. 

























































Pole Finders Exchange Compliments 
Two men from the far ends of the earth met in Washington the other 
day when Admiral Robert E. Peary (at the left), first at the North 
Pole, was spokesman for the National Geographic Society in present- 
ing a gold medal to Captain Roald Amundsen, first at the South Pole 








China Casts Its First Vote 
An interesting contrast between Old World costumes and New World 
customs appears in this glimpse of a polling place in Shanghai on 
the occasion of the new Chinese republic’s first election, December 6 
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A Distinguished Undesirable (in the center ) 


Cipriano Castro, former president of Venezuela, has had bitter com- 
plaint to make at being detained on Ellis Island by United States immi- 








gration officials. He argues his own case in this wise: ‘‘ The only ques- 
tions I did not answer were those I did not feel obliged to answer’’ 
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RARE as the DODO 


A Musical Comedy That Really Entertains 


By ARTHUR RUHL 


T IS not often that a Broadway musical 
show breaks into these austere columns, 
but we can no longer keep the door 

shut on Miss Elsie Janis and Mr. Fred 
Stone. Mr. Stone is but a comic athlete in 
“The Lady of the Slipper,” yet he diffuses 
all about him such a spirit of boyishness 
and unpremeditated fun that it is delight 
and refreshment to watch him work. His 
physical condition itself is a sight for sore 
eyes—and then, with that whimsical little 
squeak of his, what astonishing things he 
does with his well-trained body, and with what en 
trancing ease! 

When the curtain descends and hé finds himself 
directly under it, it appears to be much easier for him 
to fall slowly over backward, and then just save him- 
self by an incredible flop as his head is about to hit the 
floor, than to step aside. When the curtain goes up, 
why should he not go up, too? And, negligently hanging 
to the bottom of it by one hand, he disappears in the flies 
Walking seems a banal method of crossing the stage, so 
he leaps from the sofa to the center table (some sort of 
ingenious springboard device is arranged in the furni- 
ture), then to the floor, and out through a picture on 
the wall. And he does all these remarkable things, and 
others, without losing for a moment that winsome, not 
to say elflike, charm which surrounded his Scarecrow. 

No less delightful, in her different way, is Miss Janis 

especially in her imitations. Here is a young woman 
with cleverness and brains. The spectator agreeably 
feels that whenever she is on the stage. If a man had 
spent six months growing turnips and wanted to get a 
whiff of New York again, it seems to me that Miss 
Janis would supply it, as she stands in the spot light, 
and with a deft flip of her loosened hair, this way or 

that, and a jab with a comb, imitates everybody 
from Sarah Bernhardt to Eddie Foy. Hers the 
cocksureness, lightness, and verve, sophistication 
without loss of freshness, which the dweller in 
the far places often feels in the air when he first 
strikes New York. “The Lady of the Slipper” is 


h seeing 


Ji (ae : \+4 : one of the few musical shows well wort 
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IV. The Crusader’s Tomb 


Y FIRST sight of Gaunt Castle was when I 
stood that April night on the hill slope beneath 
the apse of the chapel, where I had trespassed 

through a broken gate half a mile away, and the Gothic 
walls towered above me black against a torn sky that 
flashed moonlight as if it had been lightning, and I saw 
through a lancet window high over my head a feeble 
flicker of candlelight, and heard a man’s voice screaming. 

I shall always remember it so—those black, buttressed 
walls against a flashing sky, the little gleam of candle- 
light and the little smothered human voice screaming 
in the night. The hair stirs at the back of my head 
now as it stirred then, and | feel once more the same 
well-nigh irresistiblé impulse to turn and run that all 
but conquered me in that memorable hour. 

I did run as a matter of fact, but not, happily, away, 
though I ached and shivered to be gone. I ran round 
the walls of the chapel, looking for some entrance 
There was none, but I came, after a moment, to what 
must have been either an open window or a crack in 
the stonework (I couldn’t tell which, for it was above 
my head) through which the sounds within came much 
more distinctly. I heard the voice that had screamed 
calling out a man’s’ name—‘Thomas! Thomas!” | 
heard after a little, an answering call and running 
steps; I saw another yellow light that might have been 
from a lantern; I heard a faint. babble of confused 
voices, one of which seemed to be attempting to soothe 
and quiet the other; then a kind of childish whimper, 
footsteps that retreated; the lights were gone and the 
high black Gothic walls were still once more 

On the next day I questioned my landlord at the inn 
in the tiny village, but he told me little more than I 
already knew—how the Gaunt family had removed from 
England (to America he believed) a hundred years ago, 


A single bar of sunlight slanted down into the dusty 
gloom. It fell by melodramatic chance upon 
and into the tomb of the Crusader 
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how the more modern part of the castle had since been 
occupied, once by a Russian duke and once by a rich 
manufacturing gentleman, but now long empty until 
the arrival some two months since from parts unknown 
of a Mr. Gaunt, who talked a little wildly of restoring 
the ancient splendors of his race and lived in half a 
dozen rooms of the Tudor wing with two servants. 
The landlord of the inn pursed his lips and shook his 
head a little as he spoke of this gentleman, and I was 
sorely tempted to press him further—to ask some ques- 
tion which might lead up to the matter of screaming by 
night in the old chapel, but for some reason obscure to 
me I didn’t. I let it pass, and instead asked if the castle 
could be visited. I was told that it could, for the state 
rooms and the keep, chapel and dungeons were looked 
after, in a fashion, and tourists often went there. 

The hours for visitors were from two until five, and 
at three o'clock that afternoon I rang at the great 
sculptured portal that stood beneath cedar trees beside 
the highroad, and, after a few moments’ wait, was ad- 
mitted by a bent little man who limped on a withered 
leg. Above my head the keystone of the arch was 
carved with the Gaunt arms—upon a field sable six 
gouttes gules; but weather and time had nearly effaced 
the charges, and the shield was cracked across. 1 
traversed a long avenue—it must have been nearly half 
a mile—that mounted gently between rows of fir trees 
upon rising ground. But as I mounted my spirits fell, 
for there was something indescribably depressing in 
the atmosphere of that gloomy and dilapidated place. 
It smelt of dampness and immemorial decay. The soil 
was wet under my feet; my nostrils were full of the 
acrid scent of rotting vegetation; I thought the air was 
chill and it seemed to me that the sun shone very palely 
upon me. If I had been a mere tourist with a mere 
tourist’s curiosity I should have turned back. But | 
was not. I had business there. 

On the paved terrace before the handsome ivy-cov- 
ered Tudor wing I found another little old man await- 
ing me with a great bunch of keys. He was very like 
the man at the lodge save for the withered leg. Or 
perhaps both this ancient’s legs were withered, for they 
were bent at the knees like the forelegs of an old cab 
horse and he shambled upon them feebly. He was 
unable to straighten his back, but he looked up at me 
sidewise like a bird, staring so hard that I was on the 
point of telling him to mind his manners, but I re- 
membered his lonely existence here and spared him. 
Probably he had no manners 


N ANY case, after he had favored me with that 

long and rather fearsome stare and had made odd 
whistling noises with his breath, this little old man turned 
abruptly and led me into the house. It was a vast place 
and seemed vaster still, for the great rooms had been, 
upon the emigration of the family, stripped, nearly, 
though not quite, naked. It was a dismal succession 
of empty great chambers, of bare floors, of blotched 
mirrors and scaling paint, and the tattered silk of 
It smelt, as the park had done, of 
dampness and decay. There was something lowering 
and sinister about that dim ruin. One felt that anything 
might happen there. 

We saw the vaulted 
Gothic hall and the 
keep and the dun- 
geons, and came at 
last to a long west- 
ward room that had 
ceiling and 
windows 


window hangings. 


an oak 
casemented 
with the Gaunt arms 
painted in the center 
of each—the sable 
shield with the six 
drops of blood. It 
was the library, my 
guide told me, and 
added that the new 
master sat there some 
times. Indeed, I saw 
that a battered Gothic 
table of black oak had 
been set near the win 
dow, and a chair, and 
some of the near-by 
shelves had a_ few 
books standing lonely 


and as if frightened 
upon them. I said 
“Oh, yes! You 


have a tenant at last, 
| heat One of the 
Phe little old 
man first nodded and 


then shook his head 


I imily 7 


‘e's a Gaunt, sir.” I had to laugh at 


“"E says as 
that. 

“If he says so, he must be, I should think And 
why not?” 

“Well, sir, it may be as they’ve changed, the family ’as, 
out in Ameriky or wheresoever it is, but the new master 
looks remarkable different to the likenesses down at the 
inn. That’s all I can say, sir.” 


HIS was news to me, this mention of “likenesses” at 

the inn, but I saw them later on. There were three 
of them, old copies of portraits of seventeenth and 
eighteenth century Gaunts. I had started to ask some- 
thing about these: I don’t remember what, but at just 
that moment a door at the other end of the room 
opened and a man came in. I had no need of the 
caretaker’s whisper: ; 

“That’s ‘im, sir, now!” I was at once certain that 
this was Solomon Gaunt, though he was fair, unlike his 
race, and had but one Gaunt feature—the high beaked 
He was a tall man, exceedingly lean. His fair 
hair was thin, but he wore a big drooping mustache, 
and his eyebrows were very shaggy. Under that big 
mustache his mouth and chin looked weak, I thought, 
and his eyes were small and pale—halfway between 
blue and gray. He looked, with his retreating forehead 
and chin and his great drooping mustache, rather like 
a blond, preposterous walrus dressed up to make people 
laugh at a show, for his clothes were absurd too—very 
baggy golfing breeches above his thin shanks, and a 
bottle-green velvet jacket. 

Mr. Gaunt did not at first see us, for we stood half 
hidden in the shadow at the inner end of the room, but 
presently some movement of mine betrayed our pres 
ence, and he came forward, peering a little as if he were 
shortsighted. I think he was; and I think he was a 
little deaf, too. He said sharply: 

“Who’s that? Who's that?” peering before him. 
“Ah! yes, Thomas! And you have a visitor? Wel- 
come, sir! Welcome! Welcome! 
visitors in my house.” 


nose. 


I am glad to have 


E PRONOUNCED these genial words in an odd, 

dry, staccato tone, but he seemed to mean them 
Indeed, | even got the impression of a kind of eagerness 
Perhaps the man was lonely. Who knows? He asked 
old Thomas if he had shown me the state hall and the 
round tower and keep, and the caretaker said he had. 
Whereupon Mr. Gaunt waved him away. 

“You may wait on the terrace. I will 
gentleman the other rooms myself.” 

I protested that I couldn't think of troubling him, but 
my host, as the caretaker shambled grumbling away, 
said it was a pleasure. 

“The more so as I have not long had the privilege of 
pointing out to visitors the beauties of my ancestral 


show the 


home.” 


He made an odd grotesque gesture. 
‘You see before you, sir, Gaunt comes once more to 
his own. This ancient castle has stood empty or has 
sheltered strangers for more than a hundred years 
Now at last it shelters its own race, and [ mean that it 
shall so do forever more. I mean my children and 
grandchildren and great-grandchildren to rule here so 
long as stone rests upon stone!”’ 

He delivered this magniloquent speech exactly in the 
manner of the hero in an old-fashioned play, and | 
stared at him, wondering if by any chance he was a 
bit of a wag and meant to be funny. But it was quite 
plain that he didn't. J said 

“Ah, yes! to be sure. Do | understand then that you 
are the present head of the family?” 


Mr. Gaunt frowned, pulled at the walrus mustache, 
and looked rather put out 

“Well, no, sir. No, not exactly that the head of 
the family, legally speaking, is a mere youth—a cousin 
with whom my father and I are not on term He 
unfortunately is the actual owner of these acre But 
in all justice and in the sight of God, sir,’ said this 


astonishing gentleman with sudden violence, “my father 
is the head of the Gaunts, and I, since his age and im 
clinations keep him in America, am his representative 


as well as his heir.” 


lk SHOOK his fist wildly as he spoke, and | with 
drew a step, not in physical fear of him, but in the 
instinctive dread all healthy people have of the unnatu 
ral At first I had thought the man merely odd, but 
now | began to perceive that he was a little, or perhaps 


a great deal, mad, and I wanted to get out into the sun- 
light. But Mr. Gaunt’s passion ceased as suddenly as It 
had come. He said with a slight bow of apology : 

“However, that is a family matter that cannot be 0! 
interest to you. It is enough that T, the I 
elder branch of the house, have come to live o1 more 


in Gaunt Castle, and that young usurpet 


turn me out of it.” 
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I wondered just how he meant to manage that and 
said so. 

“Still—if this young gentleman is the actual owner 
in the eyes of the law, I don’t quite see—’ My host 
leaned toward me with an air of extraordinary cunning 
and touched me on the breast. 

“T wouldn't tell everybody, but I'll tell you. I have 
his talisman!” 

“You have his what?” 

“His talisman, sir. I and my brothers have the six 
Gaunt rubies, the six gouttes gules from the sable 
shield. My father stole them from him. Without the 
six rubies he’s no Gaunt at all.” 


NCE more I stared hard to see if the man might 

not be playing some elaborate joke, but he was 
quite serious and very mad. His little pale eyes shone 
with triumph. 

“T see,” said I. “That of course settles it.” 
laughed with pleasure. 

“Of course it does, Mr.—Mr.— 
afraid I didn’t ask your name.” 

I was possessed by a sudden foolish and half-mali- 
cious impulse to tell him my true name, and I did. But 
his deafness defeated me. He heard it wrong. 

“Barnes? Did you say Barnes? I knew 
some Barneses once, but that was long ago in America. 
Come! I'll show you the rooms I occupy for the time 
being. When I am married, a few months hence, | 
mean to—as one might say—spread out somewhat more 
—refurnish the entire Tudor wing—but we shall want 
my wife’s taste and judgment for that. In time—be- 
fore I die—I hope to have made the whole castle, or 
all the living rooms in it, habitable. But I must go 
slowly, slowly. I am not a rich man, Mr. Barnes. 1 
confess it with regret. Not rich, but still we shall 
manage.” He led the way out of the library and | 
followed him, my impulse to tell him who I was quite 
gone, for I realized now that it had been a bit of well- 
nigh insane bravado. 

He took me to the foot of a narrow staircase, then 
halted and turned back. 

“Did old Thomas show you the chapel?” 

I said no, and that I should very much like to see it. 
| had in mind the matter of that dreadful screaming 
the night before. 

“Tt is the oldest part of the castle,” he said. 
oldest, that is, save the round tower. 
are buried there. 
wonder.” 

I saw his face as he stood at the bottom of the stairs 
and it was half eager, half fearful, as one imagines the 
face of a man who is drawn by abysses and stands upon 
the brink of one. It puzzled me. 

“T go there a good deal,” he said in a half whisper, 
his eyes turned down the passageway. “In the day- 
time it’s—it’s safe enough. It’s only at night that—” 
He looked at me. 

“Do you ever feel drawn, Mr. Barnes, by the dead?” 


And he 


Excuse me! I'm 


To be sure. 


“The 
My ancestors 
I—I feel drawn to the place. No 


I SHIVERED and said no. And once more | wanted 
very much to be away, out in the wholesome yellow 
sunlight. But my host said, nodding: 

“I do. Just lately. Since I have come here to live. 
They draw me and draw me down the stairs and along 
the corridor and on into that dark place. I can’t keep 
my thoughts off them. They seem to want me there 
I've locked myself into my room at night. Time and 
again I’ve locked myself in. But it’s no good. They’re 
stronger than bolts. I find myself giving way. And 
once—last night—they frightened me when they'd got 
me there. Old Sir Peter did. He’s the one who 
brought the six rubies back from the east.” 

Mr. Gaunt's face went white, though it was always 
pale, and twisted a little, and all at once I knew who 
it was who had screamed in the night, and why. He 
said abruptly : 

“Come! And set off down the cor- 
I didn’t like it, but | followed him. 

We went through long passageways, and across two 


I'll show you.” 
ridor. 


or three close-shuttered rooms, and down some. steps 
under a vaulted roof. Gaunt opened a low door and 
we were in the ancient chapel. 

It was a dim place full of black shadows and_ the 
odor of decay. Something scampered away from out 
feet as we entered, and [| heard rustlings over our 
heads among the arches as if bats were stirring there 
What light there was came from clerestory windows 
and that was only an occasional furtive beam. The 
windows below scemed to be either shuttered or bricked 
up. There were tattered banners rotting in a row 
above—the glory of the Gaumts—and under them in 
square stone tombs the bones of the same lay in a row 
and rotted also. But there was one tomb that stood alone 
in the middle of the aisle just before the altar steps 
and that I knew, without being told, was old Sir Péter’s 
tomb 

Everywhere about me the dust of ages lay thick, and 


| smelt death and I was afraid. 


went forward a step or two, and it was as 
went reluctantly 
Phat’s wher he ? 


is!” said he pointing. “That's Sit 


Peter's tomb! Last night I thought—would you mind 

going close up and telling me if the top of the thine 

Is on squ nd true? I—I’m nervous sometimes. It 

seemed to 1 t once | saw Just have a look, like 
good cha 


I gave a laugh that rang out harshly in that still 
place, went down through the shadows, and laid my 
hand on oid Sir Peter’s tomb. The heavy top with its 
carved recumbent effigy was, as a matter of fact, 
slightly askew, and I said so, adding that doubtless the 
floor had settled a bit under one end. To which my 
host nodded his head. 

“No doubt! No doubt! 
want of me?” 

I had no answer ready for that, especially as | 
didn’t in the least know what it was supposed to mean. 
But I was unhappy in those damp and eerie shadows- 
I confess it—and I drew a breath of relief when 
Gaunt turned suddenly and led the way out. 

He took me up a narrow but very beautifully carved 
staircase and into a series of rooms above, small and 
none too cheerful but with fine oak ceilings and 
wainscots. 

They were meagerly furnished, in part with the worm- 
eaten ruins of chest or table or chair that he must have 
collected from some forgotten recesses of the castle, 
in part with new and cheap articles of an appalling 
design and hue—the strangest agglomeration of misfits 
ever, I should think, gathered together under one 
root. 


After all, what should he 


“This,” said Mr. Gaunt not without some satisfac- 
tion, “is where I live—though, as I told you, the ar 
rangement is but temporary. When I am married—” 
He went to a hideous dressing table and returned with 
a photograph. “This is the lady who is to do me the 
honor of becoming my wife.” He gave the thing into 
my hand. I looked upon it and looked again. I saw 
black and scarlet. I set my back against the wall. It 
is improbable that I shrieked or ‘cried out blasphemies 
or cursed him to his face, for Mr. Gaunt continued to 
stand quiet before me, smiling a little fatuously and 
rubbing his lean white hands. And I looked and looked 
and tried to think I was dreaming a bad dream, and, 
I think, trembled a little from head to foot. 


i WAS the face seen once only, by lamplight, that 
had yet been before me both waking and sleeping, by 
night and by day, for five long months. 

I saw her again now as she stood before me in that 
lamp-lit room, tall and white, with her red hair down 
her back in a great braid. I saw her eyes when she 
told me what her name was and I looked my last upon 
her. I heard her voice out in the night—whispering 
from a cloaked and shadowed figure as I sat on my 
horse and she reached up to press something into my 
hand: 

“For a noble gentleman!” 

So after all these empty months she came to m«¢ 
once more smiling her grave smile frem a likeness in 
the hands of a madman. I tried to think of her as the 
prospective wife of this emaciated monomaniac who 
nodded and leered about being drawn to the dead, and the 
thought sickened me. It was fantastic, grotesque, pre- 
posterous. I found I could almost laugh aloud over it. 

Yet it had been in old Matthew Gaunt’s house that 
I had seen her first. This madman’s brother had taken 
refuge from me at her feet. I looked up over the 
photograph to where Solomon Gaunt stood smiling 
upon me. 

“This lady,” said I, “is very beautiful and, I am 
sure, as good as she is lovely. But she is also very 


young. May I ask if she knows that—that—what you 


have told me?” It was an outrageous question but 
Gaunt seemed not to mind, though he frowned a little 
uneasily. 

“Oh well!—these girls! She imagines herself to 
have a fancy for a young man of no consequence. | 
don’t allow that to disturb me. She will see her duty 
when the time comes.” 


“Will she?” said I, eying him darkly. “Her duty! 
Do you mean that you would make a girl as young as 
that think it her duty to marry you against her in 


clination?” 
He seems to have been beyond insult. He smiled 
He all but simpered 


I laid my hand upon 
“Women have not found 


the low, heavy, nail- 


unattra 
. studded door, took a 


me altoget het 


“ye long breath, and 
| called upon my God and pulled it open 

turned away I went to one 

of the windows and_ stood 

there, looking down upon 


the long sweep ot vreen 
lawn and the blacker green 
of yew and fir and cedat 
I could see a vast eCXPanse 
of country—many miles of 
rich and fertile land that 
ought to have been bringing 
7 


forth corn to feed Eneland 


but it wasn't; it was a 
“gentleman's estate. I 
think my host had been 
spe aking behind me some 
little time before | paid 
heed to him I remember 
the drone of his voice and 


I remember that I was full 
f a great distaste for it 


great disgust with him 


But at last I drew a sigh and turned to him. After 
all, I had my little comedy to play out. And then: all 
at once I stiffened to attention and my heart began to 
beat fast and strong, for he was speaking of the Gaunt 
ruby. He pointed to the wall up over the head of a 
wretched little bed of painted iron, and I saw that he 
had hung a small black shield there. 


_ HAT’S where I mean to put it. That's where 

the rubies have always been—on-a black shield 
over the bed of the head of the family. I have but 
one of them now, but I shall get the other five from 
my brothers (he seemed not to know that three of 
those five were already back whence they had been 
stolen) and then I shall be the head of the Gaunts at 
last. Meanwhile He tapped himself mysteriously 
on the breast and two little spots of color came into 
his pallid cheeks. ‘Meanwhile, I have it here—safely 
hidden away.” 

“IT wish I might see it,” said I. 
much about the thing that I'm very curious. 
I have a look at it—just for a moment?” 

At first he started back from me in a kind of sudden 
terror, gripping at the front of his absurd green jacket 


You've told me so 
Couldn't 
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with both hands, then hesitated and gave an uncertain 
little laugh. He was plainly keen to show his treasure 
and at the same time afraid. 

“I don’t know,” he said anxiously. “I oughtn’t to. 
I wouldn't show it to anyone else. If I let you see it 
you must never tell. He might find out.” 

“Who is ‘he’?” I asked, and the man said in a whis- 
per: “Young Peter Gaunt, my cousin, the head of the 
house. They were stolen from him, you know. My 
father stole them because he hated the other family and 
because he wanted to teach them not to be so stiff- 
necked. You mustn't ever let young Peter know.” 

“Am I likely to?” said I. “Come! give me a look 
at it!” 

Still he hung undecided for a moment more, then at 
last said: “Why not?” pulled open the front of his 
shirt, and drew out the big, uncut, roughly polished 
ruby that he had hanging about his neck on a chain. 


T LAY in his palm like a pool of dark blood. I caught 

my breath and bent over it. I was far stronger than 
he. I could quite easily have torn the thing from him, 
but he would have made an outcry and there would have 
been trouble and publicity and the law. I bode my time. 

I put out a finger toward the great stone, but Gaunt 
shrank back, saying in a whisper: 

“Don’t touch it!” And I withdrew. The sight of 
the jewel seems, however, to have maddened me a little 
as perhaps its possession had maddened him. Certainly 
I was off my guard. I thought aloud. I said: 

“It’s the bottom ruby of the sinister side.” For I 
knew all six of those incomparable stones as intimately 
as I knew my own hands. 

Gaunt gave a sudden cry and backed away from me, 
staring. 

“What's that? What do you say?” 

“What did I say?” I asked him dully, for I was not 
yet aware of having spoken. He repeated what I had 
said : 

“*The bottom ruby of the sinister side’!” He uttered 
a kind of scream, but smothered it with his two hands 
over his mouth. Then all at once he ran at me, caught 
me by the arm and whirled me round, peering at me 
close in the light of the windows. His vision may have 
been shorter than I had realized. He gave another 
scream loud and sharp. 

“Aaah!” His mouth dropped open and he began to 
shake. “Aah! I know you now! I know who you are. 
You’re Peter Gaunt.” 

He waved his arms at me like a lean and gro- 
tesque toy. 

The great jewel swung and bobbed on the end of its 
chain, hitting against him, and he stuffed it clumsily 
inside his shirt. He was breathing in hard gasps. 

“T might have known you'd come. My father said 
you'd try to get it back. Well, you shan’t have it, curse 
you! Ill kill you first. Sneaking and spying 
here . . . worming your way into my house.” 

“Oh come!” I said. “It’s my house. You'll have to 
confess that. And you have already confessed that it’s 
my ruby and that your father stole it. You'd better 
give it up, Solomon!” 


HAT seemed to drive him into a kind of frenzy. 

He all but foamed at the mouth. He ran up and 
down the floor of the room like a maddened, chattering 
ape, and once he made a dash toward a table near my 
hand, where a heavy walking stick and two or three 
riding crops lay together. But I blocked him off there 
and he retreated, snarling. 

His eyes fell upon the photograph that I had laid 
down some time since, and he caught it up in his hands. 
At first I thought he meant to tear it across, but in- 
stead he hurled it to the ground and made as if to 
stamp on it. I cried out at him: 

“Stop! Don’t you trample on that! If you put your 
beastly foot on it I'll do you harm.” And he stood 
still, staring across at me with a kind of startled, sly 
cunning. 

“Eh!” he said in a whisper. “Eh, yes? It was you, 
wasn't it? It was you she had her fancy for. Take 
her,. then!’ He threw the photograph violently into 
my face. “Take her! I don’t want her. I hope to 
God I may never see her again! She’s unworthy of 
what I would have done for her. I wouldn't lift her up 
if she crawled to me on her knees. But the ruby!” 
He clutched at the ‘cont of his shirt, trembling. “You 
shan’t have that while {m alive. It’s mine, do you hear? 
Mine!” He looked desperately about the room and his 
eyes fell upon the bell rope. He ran at it and pulled. 
He pulled again and again until I thought the thing 
would fetch away. I could hear the bell jangling some- 
where down below. 

“Get out of my house!” shouted my Cousin Solomon. 
“Get out before I have you thrown out.” 


| TRIED to picture the aged and feeble Thomas throw- 
ing me out of Gaunt Castle and smiled at the thought. 
Then I looked at my cousin and considered. The man 
was in a frenzy of rage and fear. If I should take the 
ruby away from him by force, he would scream to high 
heaven and put up all the fight he knew. It wouldn't 
do. I realized that and shook my head with a sigh. 
Matters had gone very ill and I must bide my time. 
The aged Thomas appeared in the doorway and stood 
looking from one to the other of us. He must have 
seen that something was wrong if, indeed, he hadn't 
been listening all the while on the staircase, as I suspect. 
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My cousin, leaning against the opposite wall and breath- 
ing hard, pointed at me with an unsteady hand. 

“This—gentleman is going.” I nodded to him. 

“Yes, Solomon, I’m going—for the present. But I 
shall come back.” 

He made a kind of face at me—a kind of twisted 
grin of fury, and so | turned my back on him and 
went down the stairs. 

Below I gave the old caretaker a sovereign and said 
to him: 

“T shall be at the inn in the vitiage ror a few days. 
If your new master should by any chance leave the 
castle or if he should do anything that seems extraor- 
dinary to you, let me know!” 

Old Thomas touched his forelock and said: “Very 
good, my lord!” 

So he had been listening on the stairs, and knew who 
I was. The sound of that long unused title struck oddly 
upon my ears. It made me laugh—but not for long. I 
bade farewell to the caretaker and went off very low 
in mind to the inn, for I had bungled badly and I could 
see no way clear before me. 

But in the pocket of my coat I had Her likeness, and 
that at least was something to thank God for. I sat 
late into the night in my little room with the photograph 
propped up on the table before me. I looked long into 
ker beautiful eyes and I thought they smiled at me, 
though very gravely. And it seemed to me that I 
heard her voice very low and sweet, as it had been on 
that other night. I drifted away to sleep sitting there 
in my chair with her voice in my ears. 


AWOKE, very lame and stiff, to a loud knocking on 
my door, and it was broad morning, though early— 
not more, I thought, than a couple of hours after 
sunrise. 
I was wanted at once at the castle. 
“He’s bolted!” said I. “Or tried to bolt. Old Thomas 
has got word to me.” I soused my head in the water 





**That’s ’im, sir, now!’’ TI was at oni certain that 
this was Solomon Gaunt though he was fair, un- 
like his race, and had but one Gaunt feature 
the high beaked nose. He was a 
tall man, exceedingly lean 


basin, took a cap and a stick, and went out into the road. 
The early birds were still singing and smoke was ris- 
ing from cottage chimneys. The day smelt like a rose 

Old Thomas was waiting for me on the terrace. | 
saw him there, a bent patient figure, long before I had 
reached the top of the hill. I cried out: 

“He’s gone? He’s bolted \nd the caretaker looked 
at me vacantly. He seemed dazed. 

“No, my lord. ’E’s ’ere.” 

“Where? Where?” I asked him. He said, licking 
his lips: 

“In the old chapel, my lord.” And then I knew that 
something was wrong. I didn’t stop to ask questions. 
[ ran, and the caretaker ran behind me, shuffling like 
a feeble old bear, his keys clanking on their chain. I 
remembered the way and went, I think, without detour, 
but it was easy, for the doors were open before me, 
all but the last, which the caretaker may have closed 
upon what he saw that early morning. I laid my hand 
upon the low, heavy, nail-studded door, took a long 

i] 


breath, and pulled it open 


Something was very wrong indeed 

I said after a moment 

“Give me more light here, if you can!” And Thomas 
with some fumbling found a cord and pulled it. One 
of the eastward clerestory windows swung open and a 


single bar of sunlight slanted down into the dusty 
gloom. -It fell by melodramatic chance upon and into 
the tomb of the Crusader, for the heayy marble top with 
its recumbent effigy had been lifted quite off and stood 
upon its edge on the stone flagging. 


LD Sir Peter was there—bones and rotted linen. 

And that which had been Solomon Gaunt was there 
also, half in, half out of the sarcophagus. I saw his 
face and it made me sick. 

At the heart of great whirlwinds there is a little space 
of silence and calm, and I think that in the midst of 
great emotional storm and stress there may be some- 
thing of the kind as well. I know that as I stood in 
those chill shadows, looking down, while unnamable 
horrors circled round me, upon impossible things, | 
had a moment of unmixed peace and thankfulness, | 
said: 

“Thank God she is free of him at last! He can never 
harm her now.” 

I am glad to be able to remember that the ruby did 
not enter my thoughts at all. 

But presently, as I stood gazing there, my eyes were 
caught by something within old Sir Peter’s tomb—a 
dark gleam of crimson down among the horrors just 
at the bottom of that single golden sunbeam. I bent 
closer and it was the Gaunt ruby. It lay beside the 
Crusader’s bones, oddly enough just at his right hand, 
and a bit of broken chain trailed away from it. 

I stooped and took it up—for some inexplicable rea- 
son my hand was quite steady—and put it in my pocket, 
Then (and why not before, I cannot say) I began to 
shiver and shake. The horror of that dreadful place 
was suddenly intolerable to me, and I turned with a cry 
and ran. 

Hard on my heels I heard the man Thomas—his 
shuffling, shambling feet, his panting breath. I ran like 
a maniac through rooms and passages, and burst at 
last, sobbing, into the clean, bright air of the open 
terrace. 

Later, when I could command my speech, I asked 
if the authorities had been notified, and was told that 
they had. Indeed, they arrived within the half hour, 
together in a trap, the coroner, a white-haired, red- 
faced, cheery little man, and the chief constable of 
the village. I took the coroner aside and told him 
who I was. 

“My name is Gaunt. I’m the owner here, though | 
live in America. The man who is dead is a distant 
cousin who had taken the castle for a year. I called 
upon him only yesterday. Now go in! The caretaker 
will show you the way.” 

“You're not coming, my lord?” he asked. And I said: 

“No. Not again. I can’t.” 


E RETURNED after five minutes, gray and shak- 

ing, and asked if I minded his sitting down for a 
bit in the sun. He looked up at me pathetically, wiping 
his face. 

“Once, out in India, I saw a man who'd been mauled 
by a tiger. He was such a good chap! Grey, major. 
I knew him well... .”’ He wiped his face again. “This 
thing—you know such things don’t happen. They're 
impossible.” 

“T know,” said I. 

“T should like,” he said, “to go and be sick. ‘ 
Dragged ... he was dragged into that .. . that d—— 
place by the head. His head’s all... all .» . and his 
back is broken like a rotten stick. A thing like that 
just can’t be done. No human being is strong enough. 
It’s impossible on the face of it.” 

“T know,” said I. 

“And yet—” 

“Oh, yes,” I said drearily. “It’s there. It was done. 
I saw him—I mean I saw them both.” And at that the 
little gray gentleman looked up at me quickly but, 
when he met my eyes, looked away again 

I seemed to see him making a kind of desperate effort 
for what he would, I think, have called the “common 
sense” view. And, after all, he was sitting quite 
prosaically on a brick terrace in the broad sunlight of 
early day. He approached his head to mine, nodding it 
slightly. 

“Look here, my lord! what’s your idea of this odd 


business? You and I are sane men and not fools. 
What do you think of it?” 
I answered him with a little impatience. I felt ill 


and wished he would go away. I said: 

“Did you see the shape of the marks on my cousin’s 
face and body?” And he gave a kind of cry and shrank 
away from me. 


S° WE sat still there for a bit, this little white-haired, 
 sray-faced gentleman and I, but at the end he sighed 
and got to his feet. He wouldn’t—or couldn’t—meet 
my eyes again. He said rather quickly: 

“T shall make out a certificate ‘from unknown causes.’ 
I’m off now, but I'll come back in an hour with a couple 
of my assistants. I can depend on them to hold their 
tongues; and your caretaker, here, he’s not a gossip, 
I fancy. This—this thing is one of the things that are 
hushed up and forgotten if one can.” He looked 
at me at last with haunted eyes. “I shan’t forget it 
Heavens!” He looked at me once again and down at 
his feet, and abruptly turned and walked away 

I felt in my pocket and the ruby was there. Then I 
went away to send a telegram to Solomon Gaunt's 
father. 
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dent of the Baldwin Locomotive Works, who re- 
vived revivalism in America. 
Moody was gone. Sam Jones was 


N A WAY it was the late John H. Converse, presi- 


sone. Torrey was abroad. There 
was no great outstanding apostle 
of evangelism in America. The 
thing itself languished. Churches, 
freezing with — self - satisfaction, 
were closing their doors entirely 
to peripatetic evangelism; and 
there was no other kind, except 
here and there a pastor with the 
evangelistic spirit. In conse- 
quence the church as a whole 
either ceased to grow or moved 
with a retarded impetus. In 1901 
the Presbyterian General Assem- 
bly, meeting in Philadelphia, was 
looking this fact squarely in 
the eye. 

John H. Converse was a prac- 


tical man, and an observant and 


a reasoning one. He thought he 
knew the reason why evangelism 
was lagging. He was building 
locomotives. Two. generations 


back he would have been building 
stagecoaches. He had an idea that 
the falling off in the demand for 
stagecoaches did not mean that 
the people traveled less; but that 
the conditions of travel had changed. He suspected that 
salvation, trundled about from town to town with a stage- 
coach method, was not moving fast enough to keep up 
with the people; that the “old Gospel” was still power 
ful, but that new conditions demanded a new vehicle. 
The locomotives built by Converse differed greatly 
from Stephenson’s first model, but, whether it was a 
mogul that weighed three hundred tons and dragged 
a hundred cars of freight behind it, or a high-wheeled 
racer that pulled a limited express train seventy 
miles an hour, he knew well that what made his 
engine move was steam, the very same old steam 
that lifted the top of Watt's kettle. 


NEEDED—A NEW GOSPEL MACHINI 


‘O HE reasoned that what evangelism needed was not 

some new kind of steam, some new Gospel or mes 
sage, but a new machine, a really modern evangelistic 
engine, built both for the high speeds and the heavy 
pulls necessary to move the larger and more compact 
social masses of to-day, while using for motive power 
the same old steam that Wesley and Finney and Moody 
had employed. 

In consequence the president of the Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works proposed to the Presbyterian General As 
sembly to build an evangelistic locomotive. He offered 
the funds if the assembly would appoint the designers 
and builders and put a man at the throttle. The as 
sembly accepted the proposition of Mr. Converse. 
They appointed a Committee on Evangelism and they 
made Mr. Converse chairman of that committee. He, on 
his part, gave the committee twenty-five thousand dol 
lars for that year, and told them there would be twenty 
five thousand more the next year and the next, and as 
many years thereafter as they had use for the money 
and he had the money to give. The next move of Mr 
Converse was to go over to New York City to the 
corner of Ninety-first Street and West End Avenue, 
where he found an experienced and enthusiastic de 
signer of evangelistic machinery. The man was J. Wil- 





bur Chapman He was then pastor of the Fourth 
Presbyterian Church, but Mr. Convers« employed him 
as corresponding secretary of the Committee on 
Evangelism, He immediately became the executive 
arm, and m part the active, cogent, resolving 
brain of the committee. Ideas, schemes, plans, pro- 
posals, and suggestions poured into the committee and 


thence into the brain of the desigue:. He built the 


engine. Other men helped, other men cooperated; and 





he would no doubt modestly disclaim the chief credit; 
yet it was his hand that pulled open the throttle. The 
first thrill that came from feeling that new and mighty 
engine of evangelism stir, fires glowing. pistons throb 
bing, wheel turning, vibrated through his body 
ACK THE CITIES —THE SLOGAN 

FOR three years, as « rresponding secretary of this 

committee, Dr. Chapman had been traveling over th« 
country, studying evangelism, urging evangelism, teach 
Ing evangelism, demonstrating evangelism-—-and all, or 
Practically all, in the Presbyterian Church; and all, too, 
with a concentrated e1 iphasis on evangelizing the cities 

Attack the cities” had been the command of Chair 
man Conver rr. Chapman himself had been suc 
cessful in city evar lism In 188<. he wet tc hic 
irst city pastorat he irst Reformed Church f 
Albany. Thi ster was full evange ic 
I 


THE REVIVER OF REVIVALISM . 


By PETER CLARK MACFARLANE 
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The Rev. Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman (to the left), and his 
assistant and song leader, Charles M. Alexander 





This is the sixth and concluding article of Mr. Macfarlane’s 
series, ‘‘Man-to-Man Preachers,’’ the successful sequel to its 


” 


successful predecessor, the series ‘‘Preachers in America. 
Seventeen of the great pulpiteers of this generation have 
been pictured in the two series, and the readers of 
Collier’s know that the men stand forth as clearly 
as if before the camera and as alive as if with 
hands outstretched they greeted their friends 
and neighbors. Such is the quality of Mr. 
Macfarlane’s style. It has a big sweep, a big 
simplicity, and it surges with a big sympathy. So it 
is with unusual pleasure that the editors of Collier’s 
are able to announce that, while now he turns to a field 
remote from the palpit, his work will appear often in the 
Weekly throughout the year. Details of a new series of his 
articles on a subject of engrossing humanity will appear soon 
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enthusiasm, but this most aristocratic congregation 
had an atmosphere only less alien tc the fervor of 
evangelism than the North Pole itself. The young 
man tried to turn his Sunday night services to evan- 
gelistic account, but at first without success. ‘The church 
sang the old stately hymns of Calvinism and they were 
psychologically bad for a revivalistic spirit. They lulled 
and soothed; they did not spur and quicken. Dr. Chap 
man might preach his hearers into penitence and a con- 
cern for their souls, but the very hymn of invitation 
would chill them into apathy. He tried to introduce a 
supply of Gospel hymn books to the pews, but the 
venerable and dignified session sat upon the project 
with sudden, icy vigor. The young minister told his 
troubles to Dwight L. Moody. Moody was a master 
of strategy when dealing with the spiritually torpid. 

“Print one or two Gospel hymns on cards,” he sug- 
gested, “and slip them into the pews; then have your 
choir or soloist sing one of them.” 


THE BELL’S WONDERFUL NOTE 


te APMAN ttried it. His first venture was with 
“Ring the Bells of Heaven.” An elder who had sat 
down most firmly on the Gospel hymn project took up 
the card and followed the song through, while tears 
trickled down his cheeks. 

“Where—where did you get that ;onderful, wonder- 
ful song?” ne asked Dr. Chapman with a voice still 
trembling with errotion, when the service closed. 

“Why, from ti ¢ book of Gospel hymns,” explained 
Dr. Chapman innocently. 

\t the néxt meeting of the session the embargo on 
Gospel hymn books was removed, and it was the old 
elder who made the motion. 

From Albany, after a four-year pastorate that was 
distinctly evangelistic in tone, Dr. Chapman went to be 
come pastor of what was then the largest Presbyterian 
Church in the world, known as John Wanamaker’s, 
in Philadelphia. Here again the evangelistic note was 
sounded during two pastorates with an interval be 
tween when Dr. Chapman traveled and devoted himself 
exclusively to evangelism 

In the New York charge, which came next and from 
which he went at the call of John H. Converse and 
his committee, the doctor had turned on the tap of 


evangelistic sermons and his congregation of aristoc 









Sarasa 


racy and intellectualism appeared to like it, for they filled 
and filled his church to the very day of his going away. 

The problem of city evangelism 
was therefore the phase of which 
Dr. Chapman knew most, but as 
he traveled and studied the prob- 
lem a great new light began to 
break. General evangelists had 
long known that it was easier to 
make Christians than to make 
Presbyterians or Methodists or 
Baptists; and the doctor began to 
feel that it would be easier to 
rouse al/ the denominations with 
an evangelistic campaign than to 
rouse one of them, easier to make 
a Jot of Christians than a few. 

He knew that it was much 
easier to touch the throttle of a 
locomotive and move that whole 
mechanical organization upon its 
steel-bound ways than to dismount 
a driving wheel and attempt to 
trundle it along by itself. That 
was the mistake evangelism had 
made in the cities. A city was an 
organized population and not a 
mere group of contiguous camps. 
All its parts were interrelated. 
Down town was related to up- 
town; center was related to 
circumference; the slum had a 
connection with the suburbs. To attempt to move the 
suburb alone as with a neighborhood interdenomina- 
tional meeting meant that the whole inertia of the down 
town, of the slums, and the business world must be 
overcome by pressure applied solely in the suburb. It 
would be easier to get the whole mass moving at 
once by multiplying his evangelistic organization so 
he could apply pressure in every district of the city at 
one time. 

If he could, so to speak, drive his evangelistic pro- 
gram down the alley and the avenue on the same after- 
noon, he would get the whole social mass vibrating at 
once and the walls of Jericho would fall with a crash. 


THE SIMULTANEOUS CAMPAIGN 


UT of this conception was built that perfected evan- 
gvelistic locomotive, the SIMULTANEOUS CAMPAIGN, 
the last and most effective method of Gospelizing the 
cities that the religious world knows anything about. 
With the perfection of this new engine, the work of 
the Presbyterian Evangelistic committee entirely over- 
flowed Presbyterianism. 
man the committee and to finance the engine driver, 
but the work was a free-will gift to the church in 
\merica 
Dr. Chapman ran his new engine first in Pittsburgh, 


Presbyterians continued to 


which was singularly appropriate, for nowhere in the 
world are people so cog wise as there; nowhere are 
the advantages to be got from the employment of pon- 
derous machinery so well understood or so efficiently 
grasped as in that Pennsylvania town and its environs 
of smudging furnaces, mills, and forges. Perhaps that 
is exactly why the great evangelistic machine first 
wheezed into life there. Indeed, we cannot escape the 
impression that the thing was at least partly indigenous. 
Dr. Chapman is now in the antipodes. There is no op 
portunity to consult him, and we can only have the im- 
pression and recollection of some of those associated 
with him. 

In December, 1903, The Rev. G. W. Munhall, and Dean 
Gray of Moody Bible Institute, Chicago, both well- 


known evangelists, were planning to conduct revival 
meetings in Pittsburgh Dr. Chapman was invited to 
join them. There was conference and correspondence 
between the evangelists and the pastors Three great 


evangelists meant three great evangelistic centers. But 
if three centers and three evangelists were good, why 
were not six centers and six evangelists better? The 
plan grew; the idea begat sons and daughters. When, 
in the spring of 1904, the meeting actually commenced, 
it was with nineteen centers and nineteen evangelists 


Chey struck the city like a tornado. They invested it 
like an army The alley and the avenue, business and 
the suburb, were all moved 


“Attack the cities!” 


upon at the same time. 


MEETINGS LLKE CENTRAI YNFLAGRATIONS 
bees the first time a great city had been com 
pletely engaged. Moody had thrilled Chicago and 
New York and London and Edinburgh. His meetings 
burned like great central conflagrations. But the Chap 
man meeting did not confine itself to one hall or one 
church or one evangelist nor depend upon the power 
of the religious Hertzean waves sent out from a single 
center 
Into each of the eighteen local centers, all the 
churches of a district turned the channels of their in 








fluence. All their ministers, all their members, all the 
circle of their adherents were aggregated about the one 
nucleus, where was a district evangelist with a com- 
plete corps of assistants. Ministers and churches felt 
a greater sense of responsibility, a greater hope of 
benefits, a greater eagerness to help; and besides it was 
easier to get the people out to a meeting in the next 
block than to one halfway across the city. 

The nineteenth evangelist was Dr. Chapman himself, 
who, with the great down-town churches, formed a 
glowing center into which the overflow of enthusiasm 
from the local meetings poured, and back from which 
streamed currents of inspiration and rays of leadership 
to the neighborhood meetings again. 

And Pittsburgh felt these meetings! They stirred it 
from East End to West End, from hill to 


Day,” an “Education Day,” a “New England Day,” and 
a “Gospel Song Day.” 
gelists employed the sentiments which the “days” sug 
gested for a most tender and sympathetic pressing home 


Upon these occasions the evan 


of the pulpit message; but they also saw that each 
service took a practical turn. On Flower Day, blossoms 
in great numbers were taken to the hospitals, the asy 
lums, and many other institutions of the city, as well 
as to many hopeless “shut ins” in private homes. Where 
practical, singers and speakers accompanied the gifts 
to add a song or a cheering word to the message of 
the petals. Even the jails were made to bloom with 
flowers. 

A “Day of Rejoicing” was the culmination of these 
special days. Considerable sums of money and large 


bearing; but there is poise also and precision of movye- 
ment, as well as dominance of personality. He knows 
what he will say; he knows what he will do. He oper- 
ates with something of the skill of a surgeon. He jis 
no hypnotist, yet his method is psychological. His eo- 
evangelist, Charles M. Alexander, is probably the great 
est master of revival song in the world. When Alex- 
ander has sung his audience into just the right mood, 
when the emotions are just the most fluid, when the 
minds are the most susceptible to religious suggestion, 
the evangelist arises quietly, an open Bible in his hand, 
and “takes the meeting.” 

Dr. Chapman is not an extremist in statement. There 
is a classic moderation in his diction, but there is in- 
finite resolution and conviction in his manner of ad- 

dress. He leans forward slightly, and there 





hill, from river to river, from smoking Gi- 


is a sense of some compulsion from behind 





Hinnom upon one side to smoking Gi-Hin- 
nom upon the other. That iron-cobbled city 


and above, a sort of Divine urge that is 
crowding upon him a sense of the importance 





suddenly became conscious of a religious 
sensory nervous system of which it had sel- 
dom taken ken before. Something had gal- 
vanized the churches into an unusual life. 
Their pulpits flared up like forges. The 
meetings in themselves were perfectly normal 
and unsensational. The evangelists were 
preaching the same old sermons; but they 
were all preaching at once. It was the same 
old steam; but they were all yoked to- 
gether, all pulling at once, and all pulling 
the same population. 


THE WINNING OF PITTSBURGH 


HE newspaper report of a revival meet- 

ing was usually a matter for two inches 
next to the obituary column. But Dr. Chap- 
man’s new machine pulled that two inches 
into five columns or more, and pulled it off 
the inside on to the front page. City editors 
detailed a “revival squad” each day as they 
would have detailed a convention squad. The 
newspapers themselves were surprised to find 
how many church people there were in the 
town, how many big advertisers, how many 
persons of position and influence turned up 
when a movement like the Simultaneous 
Campaign smoked them all into the streets 
at one time. And the nonreligious felt the 
pull of it also. While the revival was on, it 
was as much the thing to go as to the horse 
show or the opera. Speaking from the stand- 
point of the evangelists, people attracted by 
such a motive were likely to be the very ones 
most needing to be reached. 

Indeed, Pittsburgh feels the pull of that 
meeting to the present day. In the moral up- 
heaval of a few months ago, it was the 
churches acting together, the sight of scores 
of ministers standing together and pointing 
accusing fingers, and the muttering righteous 
wrath of laymen backing them that compelled 
attention to a condition too long ignored. 
The newspapers were disinclined to move, 
but the churches had learned to strike and 
to strike together, and their combined power 
could not be disunited altogether. 

After the Pittsburgh meeting Dr. Chap- 
man, perfecting the workings of his plan as 
experience taught him, carried the Simul- 





The Rush Hour 


By CHARLES HANSON TOWNE 


HIS is the big excitement of their lives! 


This teeming rush hour—six o'clock at night. 
I never saw such tired eyes; I never saw such faces, 
So weary at the close of a hard day. 
Those bright electric bulbs in the thundering Subway 
Bring out the tragic lines on their tragic brows 


Girls old before their time, dizzily swaying 


In that awful conglomeration of human beings. 
Those merciless lights!—hiding no single blemish, 


Placed there with their flaming candle power 


So that the throngs may read their evening papers 


But some of the girls are far too tired to read. 
They only hang on the straps, 


Sick with the noise of the train specding uptown, 


Yet glad to hear it, since it means to them 


That every moment they are nearer their sad homes 


:. SEEMS to me they are always rushing— 
The 


forlorn sweatshop workers, the tired sales girls, 


The pale clerks who light a cigarette 


The moment that they leave the crowded Subway— 


Hurrying, rushing, pushing, shoving, 


Always moving in a monotonous procession. 


In the morning they rush to perform miserable 
occupations 
In factories and lofts and darkened rooms, 


And in the evening when the whistle blows 


They rush for the same inevitable cars 

That hurl them to their undesired homes. 
Always these tragic people are rushing, rushing. 
But some day they shall go slowly, very slowly, 
One at a time, to a distant quiet place 

The only leisurely ride they shall ever know. 


of his message. As I have said, he is like a 
surgeon. He is going to your heart. And 
he will get there, never fear! He is strip- 
ping you for examination. Incident by inci- 
dent, argument by argument, illustration by 
illustration, he parts the folds of your per- 
sonality, the layers of conceit, of custom, of 
habit, of will, of antagonism, and comes to 
the real you. Presently he has the stetho- 
scope upon your moral heart. But—the 
genius of the man!—he does not condemn 
you. He lets you judge yourself. He places 
the tubes of the stethoscope in your own ears, 
He does not tell you your heart is bad; he 
lets you listen. While your own face pales 
at the recognition of valves that “pish” and 
regurgitate, of beats that are missed entirely, 
of the stumbling, staggering thing you see 
your moral self to be, he asks in all tender- 
ness, in all concern: “How is it with you, 
my brother?” 


SUCCESSFUL IN “PERSONAL WORK” 


HAT element of fine courtesy which is 

the very essence of gentle breeding is 
felt in his personal conferences, and is never 
absent from his pulpit message. In conse- 
quence of it, no doubt, Dr. Chapman is espe- 
cially successful in “personal work” among 
people in what are called the higher cultural 
walks of life. The offices of business and 
professional men, the homes of the very well 
bred, open with unusual ease to him. 

A prominent element in Dr. Chapman's 
message is his straight-out appeal to the God 
consciousness in the individual. He spends 
little time arguing and much time reminding 
and persuading and appealing. 

Five months after the close of the Boston 
meeting Dr. Conrad, who was the chairman 
of the Boston committee, wrote: “There has 
been no reaction. There will be none. The 
work was calm, deep, and sane.” 

The nation-wide succession of Simultane- 
ous Campaigns extending over five years ac- 
complished much. It waked up and warmed 
up the city churches. Each campaign was a 
great training school for evangelists, because 
its successes grew out of the work of no 
single great evangelist, but of many good 








taneous Campaign into fifty or sixty of the 
great cities of America. In some places it 





evangelists working together. In short, it 
revived revivalism, and put it upon a higher 














succeeded better than in others, but in none 


plane. It taught the churches to respect the 





did it fail to do great good, the degree of its 
success usually being the degree of energy with which 
the local forces took hold. 

The culmination was reached in Boston in 1909. Of 
this meeting, Dr. Chapman himself has written: “The 
Boston Evangelistic campaign gave me the greatest 
experience of my life.” 


BOSTON’S “DAY OF REJOICING” 


T WAS a great achievement. A volume has been 

published to record its history. It began with one 
hundred and sixty-six churches participating. ‘The co 
operation was as churches and not as denominations. 
The meeting was therefore interchurch rather than 
interdenominational. There were twenty-seven centers 
and twenty-seven evangelists, each with his complet: 
corps of helpers. Charles M. Alexander, the greatest 
leader of revival song in the world to-day, was asso- 
ciated with Dr. Chapman, and the central group meet 
ings were held in Tremont Temple. 

Religiously this intellectual cosmopolis might be sup 
posed to be at the opposite extreme from that atmos 
phere of emotion without which a revival meeting does 
not revive; but in this instance, as upon others that 
might be cited, Boston proved that it has a heart as 


well as a head. The meetings were successful from 
the start. The interest rose from day to day and from 
week to week. The first meeting taxed the capacity of 


Tremont Temple with three thousand persons inside 
the last one packed and overflowed the Mechanics’ 
Building, which will hold eight thousand 


By a succession of special days advantage was taken 
of that element in the psychology of mass appeals which 
is gained by stressing one idea after another with a 
kind of rhythm There was a “Mothers’ Day,” “A 
Flower Day,” and a “Day of Rejoicing,” Church 
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quantities of provisions were given. One offering was 
as large as seventy-five dollars. One was as small as 
five cents. One dealer sent tons of coal; one baker 
sent hundreds of loaves of bread. Gilbert Hall was 
turned for a day into a great general store, and out 
from it went baskets of good cheer to more than twelve 
hundred homes of need. Thus the services upon the 
“Day of Rejoicing’ were not mere worked up and 
warmed over sentiment, but characterized by an honest 





glow of emotion resulting from a sense of good deeds 
done, while in those twelve hundred helped homes the 
day was a physical reality at least, and if it had a 
spiritual significance also, so much the better 

While the Simultaneous Campaign was largely a mat 
ter of machinery, yet it was the aim of Dr. Chapman 
to keep the machinery out of sight and out of hearing 
The meetings were not mechanical They were re 
ligious. The faith of the evangelists was not in their 
mechanism but in their message 

DR. CHAPMAN’ METHO 'SYCHOLOM 
D* CHAPMAN, in his own part of the work, comes 
to his audience with no windmill creaking of wheels 

no clatter of words, or honking f horns Wi 
presses you first about his pulpit appearance 
just a high-minded gentleman. He tal 
lence He does not bellow and he does not stamp He 
does not beat the pulpit He tweaks 1 nner | he 
nosé But he stands there before u, tall and clear 
shaven, his eyes glinting through almost imperceptibl 
glasses, and plunges his it 
Or, with a reminiscent word he 
forgotten memories over your ul that melt t He 

Tre! f ffe1 e egot 1 t 
tior Mod nn¢ l 


evangelists more, and the evangelists to re- 
spect the churches more. It stimulated evangelism in 
town and village and country as well as in the city. To- 
day there are more than eight hundred evangelists 
regularly at work among the Protestant churches of the 
United States. The Laymen’s Missionary Movement 
and the Men and Religion Forward Movement both 
owe a debt to the “breaking-to-harness” work of the 
Simultaneous Campaigns. 


THE AUSTRALIAN TRIUMPH 


A FOR Dr. Chapman himself, he emerges from his 
work, relinquishes the throttle, and comes down 
from the cab of his splendid engine to find himself rec- 
ognized as one of the great evangelists of his times. No 
one, or few at least, would have prophesied his present 
position of premiership. At the time of writing, he is 
visiting the larger cities of Australia on the second tour 
within three years. His journey is all but a triumphal 
progress. In city after city the climax appears to have 
been reached, only to be exceeded in the next Charles 
M. Alexander and a choice group of specialists are 

with him 
Dr. Chapman returns to America in July, 1913, but 
nly to breathe the air of his native land for a few 
weeks. Europe is calling, and in September he and his 
fellow workers will take ship for another extended 
tour which begins with meetings in Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, and will be extended to include other great 
English-speaking cities The evangelist is now fifty- 
1 been 


ree vears old It is estimated by one who has 


sociated with him closely that he has preached fifty 


usand sermons. that he has been heard by stxty 
- : oa 
million persons, and that nearly one hundred and fit) 
usand persons have been influenced 1 better life 


is evangelistic efforts 
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Coming Features 
In Every High-Grade Car 


Note all these features listed at the side 

Most designers agree that high-grade cars 
must soon adopt them all. Many have done 
so already. 


The four forward speeds are now employed in 
318 foreign makes. 


Costly cars, all the world over, are coming to 
wider tires. 

Center control and left side drive are this 
year found in most high-priced cars. So with 
electric lights. 

14-inch cushions must come. So must big 
springs and big brakes. And driving parts, to 
stand the strain, must have 50 per cent over- 
capacity. 

Motor car bodies, to stand washing and 
weather, must have 22 coats, as ours have. 


W. H. Cameron Knows 


The Michigan “40” is built by W. H. Cameron, 
‘ars are well known on both sides of the 
He has built 100,000 cars. 


whose c 
Atlantic. 


If any man knows the motor car future, that 
man is W. H. Cameron. 


The records show that for 15 years he has 
seen what was coming far in advance, and has 
always seen aright. 

The latest Michigan ‘‘40"’ embodies every 
feature which Cameron thinks must come. 


’ 

Next Year You'll Want Them 

This year’s cars, lacking some of these fea- 
tures, may pass as up-to-date. 

But the cars which are leading, both here and 
abroad, already show that these new things are 
coming. We go further than some in comfort, 
finish and luxury. But in mechanical features 
we have no innovations. We are simply keep- 
ing pace with the latest practice in the leading 
shops of the world 

Next year these features, which seem new in 
the Michigan, will be in general vogue. And a 
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high-grade car without them will be distinctly 
out of date. 


The War-Time Price 


This year there’s a war among Forties, with 
72 makers competing. 


For three years past, motor car buyers have 
been ony to Forties in an overwhelming way. 
And 72 factories in this country alone now seek 
to supply this demand. 


Prices on Forties have fallen immensely, be- 
cause of this fierce com petition. And every maker 
is seeking in some way to outdo other makers. 


As a result, some of the greatest values ever 
known in this industry may be found in the 
“40" class. 


But the Michigan ts outbids every rival. 
The slightest comparison pele this. What other 
make offers you anything like this for $1,585? 


All Nations Agree 


Experts have come here from 11 foreign coun- 
tries to see this new Michigan model. 


They have bought hundreds of these cars to 
be sold in competition with the finest European 
makes. 


American dealers, who know the whole market, 
have placed with us orders totalling $16,000,000. 


All because they have nowhere found a car 
Ww hich compares with the Michigan at the Michi- 
gan’s price. 


Now we invite you to make a comparison— 
you men who want power, comfort, luxury and 
room. You who want the coming features. You 
who seek an underprice. 

Judge if this car doesn’t offer you more than 
the price can buy anywhere else. 

Judge if these new features are not worth the 
having. Judge if men in the future are not bound 
to demand them. 


Send this coupon for our catalog and name of 
nearest dealer. Then go see the car. 


Mail it before you forget. 


MICHIGAN MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Owned by the Owners of the Michigan Buggy Company 
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ichigan 
66 40 99 


$1,989 


Special 
Features 


Four-forward speeds, as used today 
on all the best foreign cars. 


Oversize tires—35x4% inches— 
wider, we think, than on any 
equal-weight car. 

Electric lights with dynamo. 

Center control. 


Left-side drive, to which all the 
best cars are coming. 


40 to 46 horsepower. 

Long-stroke motor. 

Brake drums, 16x 2'¢ inches, mak- 
ing them extra efficient. 

Springs 2!¢ inches wide—50 inches 
long in the rear. 

Shortsville wheels, with 13-inch 
spokes—12 to each wheel. 


Demountable rims—F irestone quick- 
detachable, with extra rim. 


Steering post adjustable. Also 
brake and clutch pedals, insuring 
perfect comfort and fit to every 
driver. 


Wheel base, 118 inches. 


Rear seat 50 inches wide inside— 
22 inches deep. Doors 20 inches 
wide. Tonneau room 50 inches 
either way. 

Straight-line body, with 22 coats, 
designed by John A. Campbell. 


14-inch Turkish cushions. More 
depth and comfort, we believe, 
than in any other car. 


Nickel mountings. 


Electric headlights, extra powerful— 
12% inches in diameter. 


Sidelights set-in dash—flush with it. 


Windshield built as part of body, 
easily inclined to any angle. 


Mohair top, side curtains and en- 
velope. 

Electric horn. 

$50.00 Speedometer—4-inch face. 


Over-capacity averaging 50 per cent. 
Each driving part sufficient for 
a 60-horsepower motor. 


Foot rail, robe rail, rear tire irons, 
tool chest completely equipped, 
under running board out of way. 


Self-Starter 


Men differ so about selt- 
starters that we adopt no type as 
regular equipment. 

Either a gas 
starter, or an un- 
failing electric 
starter, will be 
added at mod- 
erate extra price. 
The car has a 
dynamo lighting system. 


~~ MAIL THIS COUPON--; 


Michigan Motor Car Company 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 


_~\ Mail me your 1913 Catalog 
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if the Electric Trucks 
in the service of a 
single New York con- 
cern were loaded and 
placed one above the 
other they would make 
a column higher than 
the famous Singer 
Building, tower andall. 


TheHorseMustGo 


The faithful but ineffi- 
cient horse is passing. 
Horse-flesh is high— 
feed is expensive—stabling 
and insurance are costly. 
The Electric never gets tired 
or sick, never slips or falters, 


but works quietly and quickly 
every day. 


The Electric 
Has Come to Stay 


Just think—the Adams 
ExpressCompanyowns 
over 250 Electric Vehic- 
les. The Ward Corby 
Company of New York has 
215, the New York Edison 
Company has 107, the New 
York Transportation Com- 
pany has 125 cars and so 
on down the list of suc- 


cessful businesses in all lines 
everywhere. 


58 Concerns 


Own 2292 Electrics 


In March, 1912, 58 
concerns in the United 


States were operating 
an aggregate of 2292 
Electric Vehicles valued at 
$8,000,000. W hen 58shrewd, 
far-thinking concerns own 
an average of nearly 38 
Electrics each, it is time for 
you to investigate. Upon 
request we will gladly send 
you interesting literature 


about Electric Commercial Ve- 
hicles. Write today. 


Public interest and private ad- 
vantage both favor the Electric. 


ELECTRIC VEHICLE 
| ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


124 W. 42nd St. 
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XY; 
Sarah Knisley’s 
(Continued from page 9) 
In People vs. Williams (189 N. Y., 131) 
the court says, on pages 135-6 and 136-7 
(the black face is mine) : 


m 


An adult female ts not to be regarded 
as a ward of the State, or in any other 
light than the man is regarded when the 
question relates to the business pursuit or 
calling. She is no more a ward of the 
State than is the man. She is entitled to 
enjoy, unmolested, her liberty of person 
and her freedom to work for whom she 
pleases, where she pleases, and as long as 
she pleases, within the general limits op- 
erative on all persons alike. Without ex- 
tended reference to the cases bearing upon 
the much- discussed subject of the exer- 
cise of the police po wer, I need only refer 
to the recent case of Lochner vs. State of 
New York (198 U. S., 45), where the Su- 
preme Court of the United States had 
before it a case arising in this State un- 
der a provision of the Labor Law, which 
restricted the hours of labor for the em- 
ployees of bakers. ... 

So I think in this case that we should 
say, as an adult female ts in no sense a 
ward of the State, that she is not to be 
made the special object of the exercise 
of the paternal power of the State, and 
that the restriction here imposed upon 
her privilege to labor violates the consti- 
tutional guarantees. ... In the gradual 
course of legislation upon the rights of a 
woman in this State she has come to pos- 
sess all of the responsibilities of the man, 
and she ts entitled to be placed upon an 
equality of rights with the man. 


I am puzzled, as a layman, to know 
what Messrs. Root, Milburn, Marshall, 
and Guthrie mean by their statement given 
above when I compare it with the lan- 
guage of the court which I thus quote 
from the volume of law reports lying open 
before me as | write. The court in its 
opinion explicitly approves the ‘decision 
of the Supreme Court in the bakeshop 
case, refusing to permit the limitation of 
hours of labor for men, and explicitly 
states that women stand on a par with 
men in this respect. It is true that the 
case decided by the court involved only 
the question of a woman's working before 
or after certain hours, but the court de- 
cided the case explicitly on the principle 
that women, like men, have the right to 
work as many hours as they “please,” or, 
in plain language, as many hours as their 
employers force them to work. In an 
argument concerning industrial justice, it 
hardly seems worth while to quibble about 
the difference between a decision and the 
principle on which the decision was ren- 
dered, as set forth in the court’s opinion. 
| have no pride of judgment about the 
matter. But if it be true that the Court 
of Appeals did not “intimate” that the 
Legislature cannot limit the hours of 
labor for women, then the language I 
have quoted seems very unfortunate as a 
means of expressing an idea 

The fourth case taken up by these 
four great corporation lawyers in their 
capacity as citizens is the Ives case, in 
which the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
of New York State was declared uncon- 
stitutional. _ defend the court for its 
action in this case, and state that “no 
other State has ‘pened an act in its pro- 
visions equivalent to the statute which 
was declared to be unconstitutional by 
our Court of Appeals.” What they mean 





the Supreme Court of the State of Wash- 
ington in September, ro1r (117 Pac., r1or). 
In upholding the Workmen's Compensa- 
tion Act the Washington court compares 
it with the New York statute, and dis- 
cusses the Ives case, saying: “The prin 
ciple embodied in the statutes is, however, 
the same, and it must be conceded that the 
case is direct authority against the posi- 
tion we have taken here. We shall offer 
no criticism of the opinion. We will only 
say that, notwithstanding the decision 
comes from the highest court of the first 
State in the Union, and is supported by 
a most persuasive argument, we have not 
been able to yield our consent to the 
views there taken.” In the unanimous 
opinion of the Supreme Court justices of 
Massachusetts to the Senate of Massa- 
chusetts in 1911 (209 Massachusetts Re 
ports, 609), the justices referred to the 
Ives case, and, in effect, decided against 
its principle. The Ohio court has taken 
similar action 

In this Ives case I did not speak nearly 
as strongly as I was warranted in speak- 
ing. When I made my address at Madi 

mn a Garden, I held in my hand the 
original « in affidavit from Ives presented 











by this statement I am unable to imagine | 
in view of the opinion and decision of | 


































A Million People 


Give These Stockings and Sox the 
Hardest Wear Hose Know. ‘They 
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Six 
and 
will 


that 


appearance. 
We 


and women, 


Silk from Japan 
We 
for the 


Advantage. 


E are 


strenuous 
a ballroom, 
-one-evening”’ 
even guarantee, men 
three pairs of s7z/k 
Holeproof Hose for ¢hvee months. 


Buy Them for Style 


and Consider the Wear as Merely an Extra 
Could any but the Best in a Prod- 
uct Gain such an Overwhelming Preference ? 


wonder- for ours, for there it is grown as 
1 ‘*Holeproof.”’ 


it is nowhere else. 
in 


them. 74c Cotton Yarn 
Every stitch is guaranteed 
months ; 
toes. 
stand 
sports, 


| on We could buy ordinary cotton 
tee'S yarn for as low as thirty-two 
that 


cents per pound. Yet we pay an 
average of seventy-four cents. 
Our inspection department alone 
costs us $60,000 a year. 

For the past thirteen years, 
since * Holeproof”’ were first 
made, 95 per cent have outlasted 
the guarantee. Try them—buy 
six pairs of “Holeproof”’ today. 
See how they are wearing six 


silk months from today. 
But Write for free book, “How to 


we send to the North of Japan Make Your Feet Happy.”’ 


hose, 


guaranteed 
and children, $2 
Several weights; 
anteed three months, for men : 
box for women. 


The genuine “Holeproof” are sold in your town. 
We'll tell you the dealers’ names on request, or ship direct where there’s no 
dealer near, charges prepaid, on receipt of remittance. Six pairs of cotton 
six months, for men, } 
; for infants, $1 per box of four pairs. 
all sizes and colors. 


floleprooffiosiery _ 


FOR MEN pro EN’ AND CHILDREN 
SOLD IN YOUR TOWN 


cost $1.50 to $3 per box; for women 


rhree P airs of silk ‘‘Holeproof,” guar Reg. U.S. 
ind women, cost $2 a box for men, and $3 a Pat. Office, 1906 
Cart Feil 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Holeproof Hosiery Company of Canada, Ltd., London, Can. 
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Champion 


Priming Plugs 
— 


“J 


Open needle 
valve slightly 
(you needn't re- 
move glove) and 
inject gasoline. 
Passing through 
its own channel 
to plug base, it 
vaporizes di- 
rectly at spark 
point. 























See that 
the name 
“Champion” 
is on the 
porcelain. 


Ls 


Geive Cold Weather 
Starting Problems 


They start any motor—no matter 
how cold its cylinders—on the 
first quarter turn. 


It's harder to start a motor this win- 
ter than it was last; everyone 
knows that. 


Some form of priming is absolutely 
necessary with the lower test gas- 
oline. 


Cold cylinders “kill” the lean mix- 
ture from a carburetor. It won't 
rise to the spark. 


Champion Priming Plugs envelop 
the firing points with a rich gas; 
ignition is certain on the coldest, 
rawest days. 


They do what ordinary priming cups 
can't do: produce the gas and the 
spark together. 


Look at the picture and you'll see 
that the gasoline is not freed till 
it reaches the plug’s base. This 
brings it right where it is needed. 


Champion Priming Plugs won't 
leak compression or burn at the 
firing points. 


Champion Spark Plugs are regular 
equipment on the cars you know 
best; 70 per cent. of all made in 
America. 


Champion Priming Plugs come, 
therefore, well recommended. We 
guarantee them absolutely as 
perfect spark plugs and prime-rs. 


Sold everywhere at $1.25 each. If 
your dealer is not yet supplied, use 
the coupon and send us $5 in any 
safe form, for a set of four Champion 
Priming Plugs—prepaid. 


Champion Spark 
101 Avondale Ave. 


Plug Company 
Toledo, Ohio 





Champion Spark Plug Co., Toledo, Ohio. 


Herew 4 
ps te re with find $5 remittance for which send me 
tour Champion Priming Plugs prepaid, 


My car is a 


of the year 


Address 


My regular dealer is 











| Southern Railway Company. 

















(Uoncluded jrom page 2: 
to me by Mr. Brogan, the notary public who 
had taken it. This affidavit ran as follows: 

State oF NEw York, ( 

County oF ERIr, j s 

Earl Ives, being duly sworn, says: He 
was the plaintiff in an action under IW ork- 
men's Compensation Law against Buffalo 
That he had 
no intention of bringing said action him- 
self, but the claim agent of the railway, 
Mr. Harpe, came to him at hospital and 
had with him lawyers for the railroad, 
and they said they wanted to bring a test 
case and wanted to use his name. They 
said they would pay the lawyer, and seut 
me up to Mr. Burke, a lawyer in Marine 
Bank Building. They said they would 
pay the lawyers and it would cost me 
nothing, and they said they would pay me 
half time regardless of how the case went, 
and they did pay me $40, and I was laid 
up thirty-five days. I never saw Mr. Burke 
before until the claim agent and lawyers 
for the Buffalo Southern Railway and 
Lackawanna Steel Company sent me up 
there to see him. When the 


case came 
up in court I did not have to go. 
(Signed) Ear Ives. 


Sworn to before me this 29th day of Octo- 
ber, 1912. (Signed) JouNn H. Brocan, 
Notary Public. 

I did not use this affidavit, chiefly be- 
cause it did not seem to me to affect the 
point I was making. It is, of course, 
highly undesirable that the constitution- 
ality of a statute involving the welfare of 
millions of our people should be decided 
in a case selected by a great corporation 
itself, a case in which it retains the coun- 
sel on both sides, even if they are both 
lawyers of high repute who put each his 
case to the best of his ability. (Mr. Mar- 
shall, one of my four critics, was counsel 
for the corporation in this case.) But | 
regard it as almost equally undesirable 
that the constitutionality of a law fraught 
with such vast moment to our people 
should be decided in an unequal contest 
between the ablest lawyer whose services 
the richest corporation is able to purchase, 
and the lawyer picked up, often in the most 
haphazard way, by a crippled brakeman 
who may never have been able to save a 
hundred dollars from his wages. The 
principle of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act of the State of New York af- 
fected, or might have affected, over two 
million workers, men and women. It was 
nullified as regards all these men and 
women by a lawsuit in which the plaintiff 
now alleges under oath that the railway 
itself selected the case, pushed it to trial, 
and furnished the counsel on both sides. 
I know no reason to question the truth 
of the allegation. But its truth is not im 
portant so far as the principle for which 
I contend is concerned. The point is, 
first, that the present system permits half 
a dozen worthy gentlemen, with no spe- 
cial knowledge of the subject (for it is 
not properly in any way a matter for 
judicial decision), to declare what the ten 
million people of the State of New York 
may be permitted to enact in order to 
secure social and industrial justice; and, 
second, that the judges make this declara- 
tion on cases often specially picked by 
opponents of the law and adroitly pre- 
sented as typical instead of exceptional, 


!in which the ablest lawyers are arrayed 


by the corporation against the interests 
of the people, whereas the interests of 
the people are represented, not by any 
servant of the people, but by any lawyer 
whom a poor, crippled unfortunate in his 
utmost need may be able to hire. I re- 
gard such a system as a_ monstrous 
travesty on justice. 

In the Ives case it happened that two civic 
organizations interested in the subject ap 
peared and, as a courtesy extended by thi 
court, were allowed to submit briefs and 
thus supplement the efforts of the attorney 
who appeared for I maintain that 
in every case where the constitutionality 
of such acts is involved the State, through 


Ives. 





its attorney general, should intervene and | 
secure a real representation of the inter- | 


ests of the people; and [I insist with all 
possible emphasis upon the high wisdom. 
upon the indispensable need, of the adop- 
tion of some such provision as that em- 
bodied in the Progressive platform, in 
accordance with which the people them- 
selves, after due deliberation, shall be al- 
lowed to decide whether justice and right 
are to be overridden, as, in my judgment, 
they have been overridden in the cases 
mentioned above. 

Published by arrangement with the Outlook Co. 

The second part of this article, con- 
taining the conclusions of Mr. Roosevelt, 
will appear next week. 
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highest perfection 
T-head, long-stroke 
in the 


Mitchell. 
comments on the strength and dependa- 
bility of the Mitchell, on its safety, on its 


‘ 2 or 5-passenger Six 


Branches : 











OWER and silence are the 
two most desirable qualities 
of a good motor. Power and 
ce are what you get in their 
in the new 
motor used 








1913 Mitchell 


no other moderate priced car will 


you find an engine of such efficiency, such 
simplicity of care and operation, or such 
reliability. 


u will hear a great deal of enthusiasm 
utomobile circles over the highly 
oped mechanical details of the 1913 
You'il also hear many favorable 


ualled equipment, and on the simple 
nce of its lines. 


These are the qualities you want in 


your car; you will have them if you buy 


Mitchell; and you will have them as 


long as you own the car. 


tchell 1913 cars have left drive and center control; Bosch ignition ; 


carburetor; Firestone demountable rims; rain-vision windshield ; 


Jones speedometer; silk mohair top with dust cover; Turkish upholstered 


; Timken front axle bearings; gauges on the dash to show air 
and oil pressure; gauge in the gasoline tank which shows the 


of gasoline it contains; and a portable electric lamp which also 


illuminates the instruments on the dash. 


All with T-head motor, electric self-starter, 
electric lighting system, and 36-inch wheels. 


Prices 
Motor Wheel Base F.O. B. Racine 
7-passenger Six 60 H. P. 414 x7 in. 144-in. $2,500 
50 H. P. 4 x6in. 132-in. 1,850 
2 or 5-passenger Four 40 H. P. 4'4x7 in. 120-in. 1,500 


anadian prices and name of nearest Canadian dealer, write to us. 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


itchell-Lewis Motor Company 
Racine, Wisconsin 


New York Atlanta Dallas 


Paris 


Philadelphia Kansas City 


London 
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joy of cleanly living 


bath to young and 


Genuine “Standard” fixtures for 
the Home and for Schools, Office 
Buildings, Public Institutions, 
etc., are identified by the Green 
and Gold Label, with the excep- 
tion of one brand of baths bearing 
the Red and Black Label, which, 
while of the first quality of man- 
ufacture, have a slightly thinner 
enameling, and thus meet the re- 








eee 35 West 3lst Street DD ick ensicavens John Hancock Bldg. 
eee 900 S. Michigan Ave. Louisville........319-23 W. Main Street 
Philadelphia.........1128 Walnut Street Cleveland.. ‘648 Huron Road, S. E. 
Toronto, Can.......59 Richmond St., E. Hamilton, ies ...20-28 Jackson St., W. 
>; ¥ ~ ° _ . 
Pittsburgh............ 106 Federal Street London....57-60 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. 
Se ee 100 N. Fourth Street H t T Bean d Smith Sts 
ee Ene 633 Walnut Street “5a + spe imaaae foe placaacata yeah spurc ge an 
Nashville........ 315 Tenth Avenue, So. Washington, D.C....... Southern Bldg. 
New Orleans.. Baronne & St. Joseph Sts. Toledo, Ohio.........311-321 Erie Street 
Montreal, Can....... 215 Coristine Bldg. Fort Worth, Tex..Front and Jones Sts. 
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To make the bathroom beautiful and 
Sanitary with “Standard” ware, brings the 


hold and teaches the gospel of the daily 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. Dept. 38, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ED 
PLUMBIN G 
FIXTURES 


to the whole house- 


old alike. 


quirements of those who demand 
“Standard” quality at less expense. 
All “Standard” fixtures, with care, 
will last a lifetime. And no fix- 
ture is genuine wmless it bears the 
guarantee label. In order to avoid : 
substitution of inferior fixtures, 
specify “Standard” goods in writ- 
ing (not verbally) and make sure 
that you get them. 





are listed in the 
Westfield Book of Pure Foods 


We sell them from the factory direct 
to = We eliminate the middle- 
This saves you money. 


™ a days of the “high cost of 
living” it is better to have the mid- 
dleman’s profit in your pocket than 
in his, no matter how much you may 
like him, nor how much you may be- 
lieve in “home trade.” Write us today. 


The Citizens’ Wholesale Supply Co. 
Columbus, O. 








COCGATES 


RAPID - SHAVE 
POWDER 


A cool, comfortable shave—send 4 
cents in stamps for a trial box (his 
size). 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. W 
199 Fulton St., N. Y. 

















The 


Food - Drink 
\y for All Ages 


Othersare 
Imitations 
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For 36 years we have been paying 
the highest returns consistent with 
methods. First mortgage loans of $200 and uy 
which we can recommend after the most thorough 
personal investigation. Please ask for Loan List No. 714 
2” also for 


conservative 


Certificates of Deposit saving investors 














our customers 


Inventions Sought ipital 


PATENTS tat PAY BEST 


R.S.&A Lacey, Dept. 12, Washington, D. ¢ 
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The Voice of Our 
Readers 


A Saloon Keeper Speaks for Himself 
MoorHEAD, MINN., 1913. 
Epitor COouLvier’s : 
AVE been a subscriber of CoLLier’s 
for years—your editorial page al- 
ways has held my greatest atten- 
Your editorial in a recent issue 
entitled “Out of a Job,” regarding what 
the saloon man will do when the 
passes, is the best thing I have ever read. 
I was unfortunate enough to inherit a 


January 3, 


tion. 


saloon here in the city of Moorhead, 
city containing some five thousand in- 
habitants, supporting some forty-seven 


saloons, among which are some of the 
finest saloons in the United States. 


OUR insight into the saloon man’s 
relation to all classes of people is the 
best thing I have read. 


saloon | 








Into the city of Moorhead every spring | 


and summer comes the army of laboring 
men from your Eastern cities. He comes 
into my saloon, he wants to know where 
the best crops are, where they will har- 


vest first, what the wages are and what 
they will be later on, what time he can 
catch a train for some point, where he 


can get a clean bed and a cheap meal. 
All these things we must know. 

In the fall, when he comes back with 
his “stack,” he remembers kindnesses ex- 
tended to him: he calls in again with his 
clean shave, new underwear, new clothes, 
heavy coat, overshoes, and cap, ready for 
the woods, and at this time he wants to 
know: Who is leading the National 
League, who won the last 
fight, is Roosevelt still writing hot letters, 
did Wilson carry Ohio, where can he ship 
out to the woods and when? All these 
questions we must be able to answer 


quickly and in such a way that he will 
understand, and as you say the whole 
conversation is carried on in muttered 


and broken sentences, he calling me “Boss” 
and I calling him “Blackie,” ‘“Whitie,” 
ocd, “Bis, “jack,” “Al,” “Tony,” of 
“Shiv,” as the case may be. 


UT the point I wanted to get at, Mr. 
Editor--if you have read this far—is, 
what are you going to replace the 
American saloon? Where, oh where, is 
my friend “Jack,” “Bill,” and “Tony,” etc., 
going to spend his holidays or his lay-off 
during a rainy spell? W here is he going 
to meet his friends and compare notes? 
Where is he going to get “two bits” for a 
bed or a “short bit” for a meal? Where 
will he on a cold winter's night to 
spend an evening? I am not writing a de- 
fense for the saloon, Mr. Editor—I am 


LO 


| one of the many who believe that men will 


|} or not. 


saloon exists 
out here on 


get their drinks whether the 
You ought to live 


| the border line of prohibition (North Da- 


kota) and see how they get it over there 

If you can find time in your busy hours 
to figure out with what to replace the sa- 
loon as a lodge room for that great army 
of floating men, you will lift a great bur- 


heavyweight | 


den from my mind. Just let me add: | 
| Don’t suggest the Y. M. C. A. or the pub- | 
lic library, as I have sent men there and | 
know how they are treated. 
Oscar RustTApD 
+ 
Not a Conservationist 
Epitor COouvier’s: 
AN’T you assist a number of young 


through the medium 
the Government 
large tracts of 


men like myself, 
of your paper, to force 
to open up some of the 


| lands in Idaho now being held as “Forest 
| Reserve”? The land is splendid agricul- | 
| tural land and covered with that tall 
| scrub timber about six to twelve inches | 
| in diameter, and will never be of any 
value as mercantile lumber. If you could 
assist us in the fight we are making for 
a chance to “go back to the soil” you 
will win the thanks of a lot of Western 
boys. Ernest H. Scort 


+ 


A Real Chance for Carnegie 


Epitor COLLIER’S: 


Ww don’t you (through the columns 
of your valuable paper) ask Mr 
Carnegie how it would do to pension 
mothers instead of presidents? Anyone 
connected with day-nursery work could 
tell him heart-breaking tales of the strug 
gles thousands of widows are making to 
buy bread for their precious little ones 
How many thousand homes could be kept 


a pe nsion of $25,000 pe r veal 
S. C. MAson 


| unbroken by 


<< —— soe 


Samp nd Booklet free request 
| |McKESSON & ROBBINS, NEW YORK 
Ask f ¢ Calox 7 B 





, “Che National Drink” 


Welch’s gives a touch of genial 
hospitality to the formal and 
informal social affairs of the 
) wintertime. It is always ready 

to serve plain, and is quickly 
made into punches and other 
' delicious beverages. 


Welch’s is now relied upon by 
thousands of women who face | 
the problems of entertaining. 
You should keep a supply in 
the house. Almost every day 
or evening you will find it a 
cheerful feature of the home 


, life. 


WELCH PUNCH—This punch, so 
simply and easily made, has never 
been equaled or excelled. It delights 
every one who tries it. Use one pint 
of Welch's, one quart of plain or 
charged water, the juice of three 
lemons and one orange, and one cup 
of sugar. Mixand serve very cold 
If you use a punch bowl garnish w.th 
sliced fruits. 


Do more than ask for ‘‘Grape Juice’’ 
—say Welch’s and GET IT 


If unable to obtain Welch's of your 
dealer we will send a trial case of 
a dozen pints for $3, express pre- 
paid east of Omaha. Sample 4-oz. 
bottle, mailed for 10c. Booklet of 


\ recipes free. / 
| The Welch Grape Juice Co. | 


ee Westfield, N. Y. 











in the Westfield ( Mass.) Book of Pure Foods. 











15 Days FREE Use 








Piedmont ~<a 
Southern Red Cedar 














akes ideal birthda r owe 

Protects furs and woolens 

from moths, mice = and oe 

Write for illustrated 56-page cata ga beautif lesigns in 

Piedmont Che nd ama z price \ book «Story of Red Cedar” 
All postpaid, FREE to you 


Piedmont Red Cedar Chest — _ 80, Statesville, N.C. 


Factory Prices 
Freight Prepaid 











C'E'hN 
TOOTH POWDE! 
Clean Teeth Never Decay 


The nearest approach to perfect cleanliness of 
the teeth is obtained by the daily use of Calox. 
THE OXYGEN DOES 11 


All Druggists, 25 Cents 
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MARES ond bores its own gas. Pro- 

s 100 candle po r light 
bright rthan lectricity oracetylene 
—cheaper than kerosene, No dirt 
No grease. No odor. Over 200 styles. 
Every lamp warranted. Agents want 
ed. Write for catalog. Do not delay- 


THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
7-35 E. 5th Street, Canton, Ohio 


Virginia Farms and Homes 


FREE CATALOGUE OF SPLENDID BARGAINS 
R. B. CHAFFIN & co... Inc. Richmond, Va. 
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Pure Fruit and Sugar 
or Medicated Refuse 











Those Jams and Jellies 
You buy-Are they pure! 


W hich? 





OTTING fruits and 
deadly drugs. 


You buy this mix- 
ture and feed it to your 
children. 


The business of disguising 
such materials to resemble 
pure jams and jellies is so 
easy and profitable that the 
market is amply supplied with 
food counterfeits too disgust- 
ing for the printed page—and 
yet so plausible that the keen- 
est senses cannot detect the 
fraud. 


Putrid fruit—mouldy refuse 
—dirt— bacteria—can be doc- 
tored so as to fool your eyes 
and nose and tongue. 


The food faker buys the 
cheapest of decaying fruits 
and even economizes by 
sometimes adding a still 
cheaper “filler.” He supplies 
the proper color with coal 
tar dye — usually poisonous 
in itself because of the ar- 
senic it contains—and often- 
times conceals the taste of 
this noxious combination by 
adding synthetic ethers— 
which are strong chemical 
compounds— that fool the 
tongue and nostrils. As 
this combination of bad fruits 
and powerful drugs would 
rot in the jar no matter how 
tightly sealed, he embalms the 
whole with the trusted stand- 
by of the food counterfeiter— 
benzoate of soda, and con- 
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ceals the whole under an at- 
tractive label which legally 
and cleverly dodges respon- 
sibility under our flabby fed- 
eral food law. 


Small protection here for 
you or your children and yet 
honest manufacturers of hon- 
est products are forced to 
compete with this dishonest 
method of making dishonest 
products. 


Price is no test of purity. 


For though you pay the highest 
prices and deal only with the most 
inviting stores the food counter- 
feiter still outwits you for he 
knows better than to invite dis- 
trust by suspicious cheapness. 


He can afford to be liberal with 
his package and attractively litho- 
graphed label, for his economies 
have been on the contents. 


You have never been able to 
escape these goods for you have 
had no way until now to know 
which were pure and which 
were not. 


The Westfield Book of Pure 
Foods at last gives you the 
solution to this problem. You 
can specify the products clas- 
sified and listed in its pages 
and escape the food faker and 
his medicated product. 


For ten years the unbiased 
food chemists of the Westfield 
Board of Health, of Westfield, 
“The Pure Food Town” of 
Massachusetts, have been an- 

















alyzing the food products sold to 
Westfield citizens. 


Over 50,000 tests during this 
time have sifted out the brands 
under each food classification 
which are pure, high grade, and 
fit in every way for you and your 
family. 


This book is a handy, classified 
index of food products on sale by 
any grocer anywhere. 


This—the first definite guide to 
pure food, will solve your food 
problems, and 10c in stamps or 
silver, sent to the Board of Health, 
Westfield, Mass., will bring it to 
you—postage paid. 


Stop guessing about what you 
and your children eat—here is a 
sure, simple means of knowing 
what is pure. 


Don’t worry about the doped 
and poisonous products — The 
Westfield Book will insure you 
against them. 


Send for it today—show it to 
your neighbors afd to your grocer 
—pass on a good word about a 
good work. 


ee _ = 


Fr SUINSHINE 


STON GRAHAMS 
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BOARD OF HEALTH, 1-25-13 
WESTFIELD, MASS 
Enclosed find 10 cents in stamps or 


‘The Westfield 


silver, for which send me 
Book of Pure Foods.”’ 


Name 
Street . 


Post Office 





My Grocer 


ra ERP EPT REET 





Some of the Trade-Marked Foods used in 
my home 





Are you in sympathy with Collier's fight for 


Pure Food ? 
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What do YOU say when 
you want a dry battery? 








You can always be 
sure of a better bat- 
tery by saying 

“COLUMBIA” 


Because of its long life and 
economical service, its use ex- 
tends over all the continents, 
and over all dry-battery needs. 









Fabnestock connections at no extra charge. 


National Carbon Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio U.S.A, 


Nine factories in U. S 
and Canada. 




















Wake Beller We: 


Stops the 
wriggle 


and makes a man a Better 
Mechanic—by saving his 
time and temper in driving 
pesky little screws : — 


“YANKEE” Ratchet 
Knurled Washer 


Screw-driver No. I5 


Blade of 3-16 in. 






iutmeter, in f gths 


Zin. Blade, 40¢ 4 in. Blede, 50¢ 
Zin. Blade, 45¢ Sin. Blade, 55e 


Your dealer can supply you 


You start the tiny 
screw by turning the 
blade with thumb and 


forefinger in contact with 
the Knurled Washer, 


while your hand holds the 3 
driver and screw straight \ K 


with a steady pressure. 
Then the screw is driven 
home by ratcheting. 
***Yanke’ Tool Book” 
(free) for mechanics and 
householders, 








‘Yankee’ Tools in the 

Garsge’’—for motorists RES 
North Bros. Mfg. Co, { 

Philadelphia — 





"RANGER BICYCLES 


Have imported roller chains, sprockets and pedals; 
New Departure ( Brakes and Hubs 
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less has snare 
ask wr che -? wheels Other ‘reilatle 
mode : from $12 uy f “Rg good second- 


10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL Je 


freight prepaid, anywher 





t cent in advance re NOT BU 
ra pair "1 
intil 1 ig w t 1 
t a 7 new offer. AY} ‘ 
everything 
TIR Coz ape ‘Br ake wees Wheels amps, parts, 
and sundries ‘ “Rider Agents 
everywhere are coining money selling « sand 


sundries. Write today 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. G-54, CHICAGO 


VaAtLey GEMS 


_ Them BEF ORE Paying 









sappl ex—LOOK like Diamo 





cut g'ass illian tare € t 
All mounted in 14K solid gold diamon« d mountis » WwW 


send you any style ring, pin or id xa ation—all 
charges prepaid—no money in advance Ww for 
fre illustrated booklet, sf al an 


WHITE VALLEY GEM CO., BA Saks Bide, Indianapolis, Indiana | 
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Good Business 
Abroad 


Facts Worth Knowing About Ways and Means, 
Manners and Methods in Vogue 
in Great Britain 


By AMOS STOTE 

HE thousands of Yankees in Eng- 

land to-day may be rather gener- 

ally divided into two classes: those 
who are sitting along the west coast wait- 
ing for a friendly sail to take them back 
and those who are sitting in the seats 
of the mighty cautious, turning Ameri- 
can steam into their British organiza- 
tions. Unfortunately for the expansion 
of business, the voice of the returned 
exile has ever been in the ascendancy, 
chiefly because the successful man is too 
busy to talk. 

The London manager of an American 
typewriter company received an_ invita- 
tion from the managing director of one 
of England’s great mercantile houses to 
call at the latter’s office. At the appointed 
hour the man from the States stepped 
into the small, dark, pine-inclosed entrance 
hall, walked up to the bell which is sup- 
posed to attract some one from behind 
the partitions, and gave it a push. At in- 
tervals of about a minute the bell was 
pressed four more times. During these 
minutes he thought of the old Sunday- 


| school class back in Indiana and the 


prophets of Baal calling on that negli- 
gent god to hear them; apparently this 
office force was asleep or at war. But soon 
after the fifth ring a small boy came to 
a tiny window and inquired what was 
wanted. In the meantime three other 
callers had arranged themselves, in the 
order of their coming, on a wooden bench. 

The visitor handed his card to the boy 
with the request that it be taken to Mr. 
Blank, the managing director, with whom 
he had an appointment. The boy said: 
“Mr. Blank? Does he know you are 
coming ?” 

And with studied calm the American 
remarked: “How can I have an appoint- 
ment, as I have said, if Mr. Blank does 
not know I am coming?” 

Without the least suggestion of impu- 
dence the lad then asked: “What is it 
you wish to see him about?” 

The American replied in an equally low 
voice: “My card suggests my business, 
and Mr. Blank will understand that.” 

So the small boy unwillingly went off 
with the card, and a few minutes later 


| a young man came to conduct the Ameri- 


can to the director’s office, and from that 


| moment the utmost courtesy and respect 


were shown. After some minutes’ con- 
versation the American thought he would 
find out if the director was actually aware 
of just how much difficulty surrounded 
the invited caller, so, as though it were 
a joke, he gave his own experience. In 
reply the Englishman calmly remarked 
that such practice was their custom. 
Hundreds of American salesmen have 
devoted eight profane days to sailing back 
to the States second class (or steerage) 
because they lacked the patience to ring 
the hell five times without using the bench 


| in making the last ring. The only wise 


attitude is to become reconciled to this 


| condition and find consolation in the fact 


that, theoretically, Lloyd-George or King 
George would have to wait just as long 
admission. 


More Hands Across the Sea 
S° far as the slowness of the Brit- 
K 


isher is concerned, there is no question 
hut that we must put much of it down 
to climatic conditions. A Londoner who 
has spent a number of years on our side 
brings this very strongly into the reckon- 
ing he does when estimating the efforts 
of his sales organization—he is general 
manager of one of the biggest American 
concerns in England. As he tersely puts 
it: “Contrast the mental and_ physical 
energy to be derived from your cham- 
pagne oxygen as compared with what we 
are able to extract from a pea-soup fog 
you will then know a lot more about 
existing differences.” 

And after we dwell upon these condi- 
tions which are supposed to separate us, 
it is very remarkable to discover how 
exceeding ly close we actually are in our 


commercial relations, with hundreds of 
aiihons of dollars working in England 
and as many, probably millions of pourfds, 
invested in our securities. We are apt to 
lose sight of the fact that England began 


























THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT’ 


Chapters of a Possible 


Autobiography 


The most important literary event of the year. The 
first installment will appear on the 22nd of February 
in The Outlook, and later installments in the suc- 
ceeding monthly Magazine Numbers of the year. 


OW a private citizen, after thirty years of strenuous 


and continuous public service, Mr. Roosevelt will 
devote himself to relating in familiar and_ intimate 


fashion the stirring events of his first half-century of life. 


Few have had the privilege of meeting Mr. Roosevelt at 


close range. The millions who know him as speaker, soldier, 
public servant, will now have the opportunity to know him inti- 
nately. He has taken part in so much and has done so many 
things that what is now to be told is largely a matter of selec- 
tion. He will relate serious and amusing incidents—will give 
sidelights on happenings that have interested and puzzled the 


Nation. He 
as a participant. 


will write about events as he has known them 





personally 


So much of the personal side of public events as may properly 
be made known at this time Mr. Roosevelt will relate in these 
papers. He will tell of the Standard Oil and Sugar Trust 
prosecutions ; of the voyage of the battle fleet around the world ; 
of the creation of the Inter-State Commerce Commission ; of 
the Panama Canal; and of many. other historical events in 
which he had so large a part. He will deal not only with events, 
but with the men who made the events. 


To Begin February 22 


The Outlook 


Send Three Dollars For a Year’s Subscription to 
The Outlook, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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The expense of playing in a 
public room deters many per- 
sons who enjoy and would 
like to play these splen- 


High 
did games—games which 
Cost of should be within reach of all. 


ares tee whe, oro somtanad og 
Billiar s play on public tables, wilh noth- 


ing to show for the expense, can 
and Poo 





The 





easily own a Burrowes Table 
with the money so spent, playing 
on the Table while paying for it. 


a, Ig ae, 
/ $122 DOWN \| 
Terms are very easy—$1 or 
more down (depending upon 
size and style selected), an 


a small amount each month. 


Prices from $15 up. 


(This cut shows Table No. 
73 —$50. Stand, $2.50 ex- 


tra. $5down,$5 permonth.) 


Reduc 
to 
Almost 







Burrowes Tables are splendidiy 
made and correct in every detai 
eading experts use them for 
home practice. “ull playing 
equipment of balls, cues, etc., 
furnished free. 
You will need no special billiard 
room. Burrowes Ts les can be 
mounted on dining or library table 
or on their own legs or folding 


Nothing 
by the oa or taken down 


BURROWES 


Billiard and Pool Table 


FREE TRIAL—NO RED TAPE 


On receipt of first installment we will ship Table. Play 
on it one wee If unsatisfactory return it, and on its receipt 
we will refund your deposit. This ensures you a free trial, 
Write today for illustrated catalog giving prices, terms, etc, 


E. T. BURROWES CO., 416 Center Street, Portland, Me. 





































Collar Buttons 


are worn by men who know, be- 
cause they are perfect in finish, and 
made in shape and size to suit every 
need. Unbreakable in wear. A new one 
free in exchange for any Krementz Collar 
sutton broken or damaged from any cause. 








Look for the name 


KREMENTZ 


on the back 
and be sure to get the genuine. 















At leading jewelers and haberdashers 


KREMENTZ & CO. 
45 Chestnut Street, Newark, N. J. 


en 
4 > Largest manufacture 


“<= 


8 of high grade 
jewelry in the world 











The shirt that fits 


Guaranteed 


Fit, Color 
and Wear 
4 New Shirt for 
One That Fails. 
$1.50 up. Look 
for 

the Gnery label. 


For Style Book address 
W.M.STEPPACHER & BRO 


Philadelphia 








































WONDER 


KEITH’S 20 


| 
HOUSES 

a A New Book of 0 | 
“i 20 Plans show | 
eM =a a ing ph eon Bf Cc | 
A tually built | 
and la floor plans for 20 | 

selected types of Keith's best 
ideas in Bungalows, Cottages | 

and Houses, costing $2,000 
ip. They are Wonder Houses | 
for practical, inexpensive | 


homes, Send silver or stamps. 
M El.H 





n 1 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





| every 
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Business Abroad 
(Continued from page 26) 


selling us goods with the coming of the 
Mayflower, and has been keeping it up 
ever since (with slight intermissions for 
a couple of wars). And we probably have 
no idea of the number of corporations we 
are inclined to think entirely our own 
into which the Britisher has put money. 
These Englishmen, at any rate, are not 
going to look with indifference at our 
wares when they are brought to their 
doors. It is nice to think the Golden Rule 
has something to do with it, but don’t over- 
look the education the Englishman has re- 
ceived through his U. S. A. relations. 


The British Cloak 
FF course there is the natural leaning 
toward the “All British” goods by 
this people, but so do we lean toward our 
“Made in U. S. A.” wares—except in a 
few things supposed to gain something 
through foreign flavor—in fact, many of 


our first-rate, second-class cities are 
strengthening their positions by the 
healthy support of local interests. As the 


Briton may possibly have this home in- 
stinct somewhat overdeveloped, it is not 
only wise for our exporters to make the 
best of it but, when the opportunity offers, 
make the most of it. To this end you 
will find a great number of American con- 
cerns with their factories in the manufac- 
turing centers of England and their office 
buildings in London, the whole covered 
with a very English sounding name, some 
of them even including the magic word 
British. Thousands of hard-shell Britons 
are trading with these concerns without 
thought of their being other than home 
industries. Yet the deception is so frank 
and stingless it can make no whit of dif- 
ference to the Englishman’s business. 


AS 

mous and ever-increasing business in 
Great Britain that it cost six mil- 
lion dollars to teach the people of that 
country to name its specific commodity, 
when in reality they may mean the gen- 
eral article—and it has probably  suc- 
ceeded better than any similar attempt 
with any English product. This company 
has followed the usual lines of procedure: 
connected with the most progressive store 
it could interest in each locality, and ad- 
vertised to the public. Apparently it has 
forged ahead here by following the same 
methods it and thousands of other con- 
cerns have followed in the States; but in 
reality all its operations are as carefully 
seasoned to the English taste as Ameri- 
can engineering plus English appearance 
and approach can make them. Its beau- 
tiful new building, though modern in 
equipment, still resembles other new Lon- 
don buildings except that it is somewhat 
more imposing. 

The English advertising of this com- 
pany offers one of the greatest contrasts 
that exist between the two branches, and 
suggests the chief cause of the small re- 
turn the American advertisement often 
receives from English circulation. This 
concern is spending many thousands of 
dollars every month on both sides of the 
Atlantic, and it knows the costly econ- 
omy of attempting to reach the Enelish 
public with its American-written adver- 
tisements. As the Englishman who directs 
the advertising in his country explained it, 
“a successful American advertisement has 
little more strength in England than a 
literal translation of would have in 


of it 
France.” In other words, it must be con- 


Seasoning to Taste 
American house doing an enor- 


Says 


| ceived and completed by one who, if not 


a native, is of the local organization and 


| with long experience, so that its style and 


terms may be of the country in which it 
appears. 

The half dozen striking words which 
are sufficient to create desire with us are 
too dramatic for the Englishman; he de- 
mands a far more detailed explanation— 
he must be convinced while he is attracted. 


The Price of Experience 

WELVE years ago a man from some- 

where in the Middle West went to 
London with an option on all the patents 
and selling rights for Great Britain of 
a machine of practical value to almost 
business house of any size. The 
\merican company was new and strug- 
gling at the time, and was willing to sell 
this great concession for sixty thousand 
dollars. The American at length secured 
money and also got himself into a 
position of almost complete control. It 
took him nine years of hard work to 
business fail—nine 


make the years buck- 
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Set of Kipling — 





Beautifully Bound in Cloth, if you 
Send the Coupon at once for the 


Authorized .Uniform Edition of 


O. HENRY 


IN 12 VOLUMES 


If you paid $125 for the only other uni- 
form set of O. Henry in existence, this doesn’t 
interest you. Otherwise you can’t afford to 
miss it. 

For O. Henry is the American Kipling, 
“ . ” . 

the American de Maupassant,” the Ameri- 
can master of the short story—the founder 
of a new style, a new literature. 

Other nations are going wild over him. Me- 
morials to him are being prepared. ‘The text-books 
of English literature are including his stories; col- 
leges are discussing his place in literature; theatrical 
firms are vying for rights to dramatize his stories. 

Each story—vivid, human, real —may lay bare 
some cruel social wrong, or just a quaint, dear 
glimpse of good and happiness and fun. ‘‘The 
Arabian Nights of New York’’—his tales of the big 
city—catch the glamour, the romance, the elusive 
seething spirit of the ‘‘Four Million."’ 

Each story may spring a surprise, or lead you 
gently along, only to turn and laugh at you in the 
end. 

If we could show you a list of the 249 stories in 
this wonderful set, you would send the coupon at 
once just for the promise of interest in the bare titles. 


KIPLING O. HENRY 


6 volumes, 12 volumes bound in 
179 stories and green silk cloth and gold. 
poems, red silk Gold tops; illustrated; 
cloth, gold tops. 249 complete stories. 


Why Such Givirig Away 


The only uniform edition of O. Henry ever 
made sold at $125 a set before it was printed. Now, 
to get this 12 Volume Uniform, Authorized Edition 
down to the low price we are making here, we must 
order a big edition—and have enough advance or- 
ders to justify it. So we give these sets of Kipling 
away to get the first orders for O. Henry in quickly. 


Send Back Both Sets 
if You Like 


Send the coupon without money today. It 
will bring the 12 complete volumes of O. Henry 
and the 6 complete volumes of Kipling —all 
charges prepaid. 

When you get the sets, examine the bindings 
carefully, examine the gold tops, the gold stamping 
—test the paper by every standard you know, try 
the readability of the type. Look for flaws. Then 
sit down and read. If you don’t think then that 
this set of O. Henry is so well made as to be worth 
twice the money and that the Kipling is so good- 
looking that anybody would be delighted to have 
it, send both sets right back at our expense. And if 
you don’t think that these 18 volumes contain more 
joy and inspiration, more big emotions and big 
thoughts than you ever expected to find in the « 


























covers of 18 volumes—send the books back. 4 
Send the coupon without a cent of money $ 
today. It costs you nothing, puts you Y ie. 
under no obligation. It will bring you pe & 
delight and a bargain. But do it this c > & 
minute. 2 . 


To get the Kipling free you must 
reply right now. This is an 
offer that won’t wait for dal- 
liers. Send your coupon 
today without money. 
Then sit down and 
wait for a real 
pleasure and a 

real treasure. 


The Review of 


Reviews Co. 
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Which Would You Choose ? 


| J[F YOU saw a row of apples, every one differing in size, 
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il ripeness and color, and all for sale at the same price, 
wouldn't you choose the best? Why not do the same 
7 thing when you buy fire insurance? The cost of insurance 





is substantially the same in all companies, but what you get 
for your money varies as much as the apples in this row. 





over 100 years it has paid every honest loss, big and little. 





Its reputation is unexcelled. It is the best fire insurance 
apple of them all, and its policies cost no more than those 


Choose the Hartford Fire Insurance Company. For : 
of inferior quality. 


| Why not use the same good judgment in buying insurance that 
| you do in buying goods for your store, clothes for your family, 
Hil or even in such a trivial matter as buying apples 
Bi from the fruit stand? And the next time you insure, 


INSIST on the HARTFORD 


Agents Everywhere 





















No. 107 
More about 


Ink Deep 


= The Vigilance Com- 
Advertising 


mittee of the Advertis- 
ing Men’s League of 
New York is a big factor in making advertising more 
than INK DEEP. Its investigations are resulting 
in such reports as the following: 











Case 28. A catalog house selling dress fabrics, upon 
being acquainted with a complaint filed with the 
Committee, voluntarily investigated the purity of 
certain classes of fabrics and finding some ground 
for the complaint, although the adulteration was 

f slight and far below that regarded as commercially 
permissible, withdrew all statements to which the 
Committee objected. 


Honest advertising backed up by worth-while goods 
—these are essential for manufacturers, jobbers and 
retailers if their advertising is to b MORE THAN 


INK DEEP. 
MOG Vor mane. 


Manager Advertising Department 





COLLIER’S, The Natoma Weekly, January 25, 1913 


pv. F. COLLIER & SON, Incorporated, Publish 8 Volume Fifty, Number 1 
Robert J. Seangg id a sident E. C. Patterson, Vice President and General Manager 
Franklin Coe, Tre« “ver Charles E. Miner, Secretary 416 West Thirteenth Street, New York City 
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Business Abroad 


(Continued from page 27 


ing English customs and methods of com- 
mercial procedure. While he was doing 
this the American company was building 
a strong organization. After nine years 
of trying to teach John Bull, and jeer- 
ing at him when he refused to learn, the 
American came to the conclusion the 
Englishmen was too slow to even allow 
a business to fail within a_ reasonable 
limit. 

Three years 


ago the business was re- 
organized. Since then it looks, works, 
talks, it even thinks—English; but it is 
selling a product manufactured in the 
United States, and it is making money for 
all interested on hoth sides of the water. 


When Parliament Made Business 
NLY those on the ground can have 
any conception of the tumult that 

arose when the English Parliament passed 
the compulsory Insurance Act that at one 
stroke made fifteen million workers 
hasten to take out insurance. While the 
opposition party and press worked them- 
selves into a frenzy about it, a number of 
American concerns in England were very 
busy supplying the approved insurance 
companies with the office specialties they 
required to handle the great influx of 
business. One approved society was 
scratching its head over the problem of 
securing, housing, and training twelve 
hundred new employees which its experts 
said would be necessary to cope with the 
increase when the representative of an 
American company came along and saved 
the day. He proved that, by working his 
machines in shifts, sixty men with less 
training could do the tasks designed for 
the twelve hundred. He received the 
grateful thanks of the society—and a 
seven-thousand-dollar order. 


Only emergencies like this are likely to 
cause the Britisher to give ready atten- 
tion to the labor-saving and time-saving 
devices for office, factory, and store, in 
the production of which our manufac- 
turers are so far in advance of other 


countries. But when the Englishman does 
talk business he will do so to good effect. 
The company just mentioned as picking 
the seven-thousand-dollar insurance plum 
worked for more than a year on another 
concern without seeming to make any im- 
pression, yet when the order came it 
amounted to fifty-five thousand dollars. 
A similar experience with a_ banking 
house, where it required months to even 
reach those in authority, finally came to 
a happy end with an order amounting to 
| forty thousand dollars. 
Perseverance—patience raised to its 
| 





| nth power—is of greater value than fine 
| words in approaching the Englishman. 


Chicago Educating London 

EW of us would ever have made the en- 

deavor that brought success if we had 
known at the outset how long drawn out 
it would be; and this was probably the 
case with a man from Chicago who, about 
undertook the establish 
ment of a modern, U. S. A. type, depart 
ment store in London. It would take 
considerable thinking to locate a more 
| hazardous endeavor. When talk of the 
big venture passed the inner circle of its 
organizers all the London papers had 
much to say, and one of them courage- 


| 
| ously 
| 


seven years ago, 


headed an article, “Wake up, Eng- 
land!” and followed it with a criticism of 
local interests which would allow foreign 


capital to come into their own field and 
set them an example. But England did 
| not awake; it merely turned over and 


| for several years deceived itself into 
| thinking it was driving this store to fail- 
|} ure. However, London is so big and 

the provinces so near that even a great 
| business may creep gradually ahead, 


| though the murmur which seems to rep 
public opinion is against it 
The only fault the people could 
| with the store was its 

| multiplicity of innovations designed to 
give them comfort and service. Manage: 
| by American brains, manned by an Eng 
| lish force, with as many “thank you’s”’ to 
| 


resent 


find 


the square foot as may be boasted by 
any Bond Street house, it has coupled 
| comfort and opportunity to the delightful 
courtesy of the old-fashioned English 
| shop. No elevator ever leaves a floor 


without its operator repeatedly conclud 
ing the announcement of his intention to 
do so with “please.’ 

Yet nothing short of the coronation of 
George seemed able to turn the balance 
in favor of the big Yankee shop. Then 














@. Collier’s maintains an 
office at 


answer questions and sup- 


Washington to 


ply information about the 
Government. The service 


is entirely without charge. 





| Address 


Collier’s Washington Bureau 





Munsey Building, 
Washington, D.C. 





Get this 
Portable 


Fireproof 


—— 


' Ready to set up a your home 
? interlo cking steel con- 
" PrudenS stem ; ak uction eerity erected 
ti any one. Dignified, 
handsome, stro! ne, 1 fireproof. No wood —all 
steel. Many styles. as desired. Ideal summer 
cottages, boat and warehouses, etc Py Fi and up 
i prices, giving name and model 


Write for Catalog Minic Immediate ship- 


ments. . Freight paid east of Rocky Mountain 


Metal Shelter Co. ‘ at PAUL, MINN.” 


Patentees and Sole Mfrs. Pruden System Buildings. 














MMACEY 
Book Cabinets 


Do Not Look Sectional- 
But They Are 








SE IN GRAND RAPIDS —————-——— 











Save Your FACE 
On Your Razor? ’ 


Rust causes ra:or dullness. 
-in-One absolutely prevents 
rust on the minute “teeth” « 
every razor blade. Always do 








this before and after shaving: 
Draw blade between thumband 
forefinger moistened with a little 3 
an “ordinary” raz¢ 


-in-One. If 

yr, oil strop, too. Then 

atrop and have the most luxurious shave of all 
hife, 


Oil blade again before putting away. 

-in-One is sold everywhere in 3 size bot- 

tles: Trial size, 10c; 3-0z., 25c; 8-oz., (half 
pint) 50c. Also in He andy Oil Cans, Qe. 

FREE— G enerous sample and _ scientific 

“Razor Saver’ circular. 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
42 ANR. Broadway, New York City 


100,000 Aprons 


dus f 
TEN CENTS EACH 5:04 
should keep Dean Lockstitched Aprons and Re »mpers) 


and 10c., and we will send you an embroidere 
ruffled apron, 10c. is for packing and postage only. 


THE W. H. DEAN CO., 117 Everett Building, New York City 
Dec 


alers write for particulars, 


PATENTS 


Our Hand Book on Patents, Trade Marks, etc., sent 




















newness and the | 


bE 1S: CENTS For 13 Weeks 


SG | 9 Wash. Ay. N 


free. Patents procured through Munn & Co., re 
ceive free notice in the Scientific American. 


MUNN & CO., 363 Broadway, N. Y- 
BRANCH OFFICE: 625 F Street, » Washington, D.C. 
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I TEACH BY MAIL 


WRITE FOR MY FREE BOOK 

“How to Become a Good Penman’ 
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ecard if you enclose stamn 
F. W. TAMBLYN, 416 sonics Bldg 





ND F( ALOG 
Arms, Wheel Chairs, Crutches, Stockings \ 
SOLD ON EASY TERMS wn 
E. H. Erickson Artificial Limb Co. , Largest 1 
., Minneapolis, Minn. Factor 









































- | WINTON SIX 
Repairs Cost l fA _ 
29.2 Cents rene ; 
per 1000 Miles 
| World’s Record 


N a repair expense test, extending over five years, during which the cars covered more 
than one million miles, seventy Winton Sixes, driven in the service of individual 
owners, established the world’s lowest repair expense record of 29.2 cents per 1000 miles. 


HERE IS THE FIVE YEAR SUMMARY: 
YEAR CARS TOTAL MILEAGE TOTAL REPAIR EXPENSE 
1912 20 290,759 $131.98 


1911 20 394,333.9 20.88 
1910 10 165,901.9 6.96 
1909 10 118,503 127.30 
| 1908 10 65,687.4 15.13 


Totals 70 1,035,185.2 $302.25 
GRAND AVERAGE.....29.2 cents per 1000 miles 


Every car owner made sworn statements of his mileage and his repair expense. We have put all these statements 
’ in our Upkeep Book, which is just off the press, and we shall be glad to send youa copy. We want you to get ac- 
quainted with the one car in the world whose makers are not afraid to find out and to publish its repair expense cost. 


WRITE TODAY 


THE WINTON MOTOR CAR CO., 101 Berea Road, CLEVELAND, O. 


























Winton Company Branch Houses in New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Pittsburg, Cleveland, Detroit, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Kansas City, San Francisco, and Seattle 
“BURN THE CITY OF NEW YORK” 
wens ‘That was the whispered command that sped along the ‘The camera knew neither emotion or fear. Its business 
underground wires of the Confederate Secret Service. Men was tosee and totell. And how it tells to our peaceful world 
who cared nothing for life tried toobey thecommand. ‘They set of today the tale of that glorious fight! 
fireto nineteen New York hotels. “lhe plan failed and noone Here in these ten volumes you get 3,800 photographs, 
. was more glad that it failed than the leaders of the Confederacy. Union and Confederate, taken by Brady and his followers, 
‘The City of New York was unharmed but other fair cities lay by Confederate spies, by Confederate photographers in 
waste. Richmond was a ghastly ruin as you see in this part of a Charleston and New Orleans. “hey sweep over the whole 
photograph shown here. Charleston and Columbus lay in ashes. held of war, from its beginning to its end. “Lhey cover 
; 2 The story of the attempted burning of New York—one of the its every phase, its minutest detail, its biggest campaign. 
4, strangest and most dramatic of all history—is brought to light in the vivid And here you get the million-word history that was written 


; pages of the re P . om 
by fifty great Northerners and Southerners—fifty great 


Photographic Americans. 


. If You Missed One Chance to Save Money, 
History of the Do Not Miss Another 


a e e a 
a a3 i ivil War Thousands took advantage of the Wanamaker money-saving 





club last year, and when in June the price went up $3.00 they had 
saved thousands of dollars. This year there is another club, and 
when this club closes the present price goes up $15. This year's 
price isn’t much higher than last year’s, but next year’s price will be 
$15 more. ‘This is your last chance to get the low price. 


Before the Civil War there were no cameras used inany war. Today 
new long-range guns keep the camera man away, and generals in com 
mand forbid their coming close on pain of death. You can see for 
yourself— in the present Balkan War—-no correspondent can get near 


the scene of the conflict. Yet Mathew Brady and his men went right Send the Coupon Without Money 


into the heart of the conflict. . ‘ a" m . 
Through streets still echoing with trade, where the rush of the charge resounded, beh It brings you free a book of sample pages showing some of these 


the far-borne flags, the camera clicked its relentless way. It flashed on Grant in council, o strange photographs—ghosts from the past. It tells you the mys- 

Confederates s ing in trenches, on gunboats slipping through the mudd; ssissippi, of terious story of their taking, loss and recovery. It tells how you 

pars Atlanta, on men im gray of Bigs courage ; pay for them at the rate of ten cents a day—if you 
n and camp, on the dead as they fell in the field, on little Johnny . ’ J J 


Black, 10 years old, and youngest soldier wounded a fects are prompt. 
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A HISTORY 


OF THE 


AMERICAN 
PEOPLE 


(In Five Volumes) 





By 
WOODROW WILSON 


NLY those who have heard President Wilson speak can imagine 
faintly the brilliancy of his writings. 
it revivifies the past like a gr 
words the epochs in our 


It makes history living, 
sat drama, it paints in gorgeously colored 
‘areer, it is more fascinating than any novel. 


He tells the story of our people, of their struggles, their hopes, their 
It is distinctly a human history, giving preference always to 
man rather than to documents, to deeds rather than to theories. It 
rivals the strongest fiction in point of rapid action, it is as dramatic as 
a play, and withal it has the accuracy acquired by a quarter of a century 
of scholarly research and painstaking study. 


progress. 





In addition to the many maps, portraits, and rare 


prints, the work is rich in illus- 












HARPER & 
BROTHERS trations contributed by How- WE NOW OFFER 
Franklin Square ° : a ae P 
New York ard Pyle, Frederic Reming- —_ We will send you the entire set 
m7 . e “ of five volumes, all charges pre 
Gentlemen : Please send me, ton, H. ( . ( hristy, F ull on ase wigg 91.00, poe 


all charges prepaid, A HIS- 
TORY OF THE AMI RICAN 

PEOPLE, Five Volumes, Cloth 
Binding, subject to ten days’ ap- 
proval, and also enter my subscrip- 


as a subscriber 


Yohn, 


world-wide reputation. 


enter your name 
for both HARKPER’s MAGAZINE 
and HARPER’S BAZAR for one 


and others of 


year, at no additional cost to you. 


tien to both HARPER'S MAGAZINE > 

3 1 do not like e books 
and HARPER'S BAZAR for one year, To reé ad the first “ aye lo 1 - ike th i 4 
for which I inclose §1.00 and agree to = . , when they reach you, send them 
send you $1.00 a month until the total page is to read the back at our expense and we will 


yks are ac- 


W., 1-25-13 


price, $12.00, is paid. if the boc 
cepted by me. c 


n the $1.00. If you do like 
us $1.00 every month 
for eleven months. 


five volumes. retur 


them send 


I andencsccndencigecsense*ccccccccccesegeess P. S.—UHARPER’S WEEKLY 
ees may be substituted for Har- 
H per & Brothers PER’S MAGAZINE. 
AGMPOES «cc cccccccccccevcccce.ccccccccscosees seeecece 
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Keep your feet dry with the most 
convenient rubber. Eversticks stay on 
when you need them but they’re easy to 
take off and put on. Com- 

fortable and dressy. 


Ai all good 


Shoe Stores 


Pg 


United States 
Rubber Company 
New York 








SHIRTS 


A new and higher standard of value and 


style at the prices $1, $1.50 and up. 


HALL, HARTWELL & CO. TROY, 











| had three of them. 
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certain members of the royal family 


ac- 
cepted an invitation to view some of the 


pageants from the store balconies. Their 
royal recognition gave the fair, competi- 
tive start. 

Three things in particular this house 
is teaching the British shopkeeper: at- 
tractive arrangement of window display 
and floor space, the value of display ad- 
vertising, and the meaning of the word 
Shopping. For the first time since their 
world began Englishwomen are reading 
the advertising sections of publications, 
and are learning to go to a store to dis- 
cover their wants, to have their nega- 
tive impressions turned into positive de- 
sires. Though it made itself English in 
every way, not inconsistent with the 
largest meaning of the word efficiency, 
the American store has had a long strug- 
gle. Yet it steered clear of the rock on 
which so many of our business craft try- 
ing to reach the British market have either 
foundered or scraped their bottoms. Even 
when installing these startling innovations 
every effort was made to avoid a quarrel 
with any cherished custom. 


The Store Clerk 

TOW that England is awaking to the 
service offered by its great American- 
managed store, the business men as well 
as the buying public seem more inclined 
to get into line. For generations the 
women of this country went into a store 
only when they wished to make a pur- 
chase, and the great-grandchildren of 
such a habit are not easily changed. 
The person behind the counter was not 
expected to make suggestions, but show 
goods as requested. But the change is 
coming; the American influence, along 
with its meaning of the word shopping, 
is getting in some good work, and the 
fact that the 





store clerk must have train- | 


ing before he will be a true salesman has | 


taken root. 


As you have noticed in his buying, 
when the Britisher does make a move | 
he is likely to go the limit. Last sum- 


mer one of the London newspapers put 
through a scheme of store-clerk educa- 
tion which might be accepted as a worthy 
example by any country. Briefly stated, 
the plan was this: 

The store clerk 


was to be given an 


opportunity to see all the processes of 
manufacture and become familiar with 
the raw product of the goods he sold. 


To accomplish this the newspaper made 
arrangements with various large mills and 
factories to throw their doors open, each 
on a particular day, to a delegation of 
clerks. Notifications of the trips were 
published with an invitation to sales peo- 
ple in all lines of business to send in 
applications. Special trains were secured 





for each excursion, and the clerks were | 
relieved of all expense and obligation. It | 
is hardly necessary to detail the results 
of such educational tours. Aside from 
the increased interest and added impor- 
tance the clerk now felt in his work, he 


was sure to pick up a few “talking points” 
about the goods he handled. A _ hesitat 
ing customer is told something about the 
workmanship involved in the article un- 
der consideration, while the salesman 
casually remarks that he knows from 
personal experience, through visiting the 
factory, the high standard of production 
that is maintained. 


The Adopted Exhibition 
NOTHER 

England is 

During the last 


\merican 
the 
few 


inspiration in 
commercial show. 
months London has 
First came the Business 


Exhibition. As you stepped through the 


wide, arched entrance to the hall where 
it was held your gaze covered three 
booths, the choicest spots in the whole 
show space—they were all American (two 
of them have English factories). There 
were a number of other American booths, 


for the exhibition could hardly make a 
showing without them. 

The second exhibition was held in the 
interest of the hardware and_ iron 
mongery trade. Here the Britisher was 

‘eatly in the ascendancy, yet the two 
most attractive booths, and the only ones 
where I found them making any attempt 
to distribute instructive literature, wer« 
showing American goods. 

The third exhibition, termed engineer 
ing because of the Englishman’s general 
use of the word, but in the American 
sense a machinery exhibit, was a worthy 
rival of any similar display held in the 


United States. 




















A Bachelor of Laws—An LL.B. 


ONLY LAW SCHOOL OF 
ITS KIND IN AMERICA 


ONLY recognized resident law school in the Untied 
States conferring Degree of Bachelor of Laws—ttL. 
hy corresponden ONLY law school in U, n- 
ducting standard resident school and giving 
struetion, by mail. giving over 
450 eclass-room lectures to its extension students, 
ONLY law school giving a full 3-Year, University 
law Course, by mail, having an actual faenlty « 
30 prominent lawyers, (3 of Whom are Asst 
oo Attorneys) in aetive practice. 

olin existence giving Complete Course in Or, atory 

ca Public Speaking, in conjunction with its law cours¢ 


same ine 


ONLY law school 


Direct From Lecture Room to Student 





is the way we teach law. Only school in 
employing this method. We 

our stadents to pass bar ex 

dorsed and recommended by tov 0 
Noted Lawyers and Students. Send tc 
trated Prospectus, Special courses { 


HAMILTON COLLEGE OF LAW, 951 Ellsworth Bldg , Chicago, [I], 


LLINOIS TRAINING 
SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Offers to voung womena three years’ course of unex celled, 
practical and theoretical training in Co ok « C ounty I 


existence 
‘ee fo prepare 
Highly en- 
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Business Men, 











1,300 beds, including large children’s and contagious depart. 
ments. Special obstetrics in Lying-in Hospital. Private duty 
in private instifutions, Practical courses in Dietetics, Pt ysical 
Culture, and Massage. Six Scholarships. Monthly payments 
during entire training. Conmodious tlome. Address S: pt 


SHORTHAND 


In 18 Easy Lessons! Positively guaranteed. System 
taught by us adopted by public schoolsin Boston, Denver, 
Buffalo, Omaha,Seattle and morethan 2000 other cities. Ameri- 
ca’s most popular shorthand because easy to learn, read and 
write. Completestenographiccourses by mail Typewritersfur- 
nished. Low cost, easy terms. Write now for free book on big 
salariesand opportunities. Positions everywhere. 


Chicago University of Commerce, Box 1131, Chicago, Ill 





Now Taught 
By Mail 




















The University of Chicago 


Correspondence-Study Dept. 
HOME 
STUDY 


20th Year 






offers 350 class-roor: courses to non-res- 
ident students. One may thus do part 
work for a Bachelor’s degr 





Business Men, Ministers, Serial We orkers 
Etc. Begin any time. 


U.of C.(Div. A ) Chicago, lll. 
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drous satisfaction. 


insure it: 
Endless Care 


In 26 years spent build- 
ing cars I’ve learned what 
strength is needed. 

To insure that strength I 
twice analyze every lot of 
steel. 

I test my gears with a 
crushing machine of 50 
tons’ capacity. 

I have another machine 
to test my springs for 100,- 
000 vibrations. 

Then, to make doubly 
sure, I give each driving 
part 50 per cent over-capac- 
ity. Each is made ample, 
by actual test, for a 45- 
horsepower engine. That 
means immense margin of 
safety. 


Extra Cost 


Drop forgings, on the 
average, cost twice as much 
as steel castings. But steel 
castings often have hidden 
flaws. So in Reo the Fifth 
I use 190 drop forgings. 

_ Roller bearings cost five 
times as much as the usual 
ball bearings. But ball 
bearings often break. So 
in Reo the Fifth I use 15 


and 4 Hyatt High Duty. 

This year I have added 
30 per cent to my tire cost 
to add 65 per cent to your 
tire mileage. Note how big 
my tires are for a car of this 
size and weight. 





a 


Each 





roller bearings, 11 Timken , 


R. M. Owen & Co. “sis 2" 


By R. E. Olds, Designer 


Even when cars are skimped and 
rushed, an occasional car gives won- 


No costly repairs, no troubles, no 
breaks. The man who gets it tells his 
friends he got a lucky car. 


But every buyer of Reo the Fifth 
gets a lucky car. This is how I 


Ending Trouble 


To deal with low-grade 
gasoline I doubly heat my 
carburetor., I use a hot air 
intake, plus hot water wrap- 
ping. 


I use a $75 magneto to 
end ignition troubles. 


Each engine is tested 20 
hours on blocks and 28 
hours in the chassis. There 
are five long - continued 
tests. 


Every car in the making 
gets a thousand inspections. 
Parts are ground over and 
over to get utter exactness. 
And | limit my output to 
so cars daily so nothing is 
ever rushed. 


Enduring Luxury 

Each body is given 17 
coats to insure enduring 
finish. The deep Turkish 
upholstering is of genuine 
leather filled with the best 
curled hair. So it doesn’t 
sag and grow rusty. 


Two front lights are elec- 
tric, set flush with the dash. 
The old-style side lamps 
have been abandoned. ‘The 
rear light is also electric. 


This car in every detail 
shows the final touch. 


a Lucky Car 


Center Control 


This car alone has my 
center control. All the gear 
shifting is done by moving 
a small handle only three 
inches in each of four di- 
rections. 

No side levers; no brake 
levers—nothing in the way. 
Both brakes are operated 
by foot pedals. 

This arrangement per- 
mits of the left-side drive, 
now considered essential, to 
bring the driver close to the 
car he passes. 

When you see what these 
things mean you will not go 
without them. 


What Precaution Costs 


I could build Reo the 
Fifth without all these pre- 
cautions for some $200 less. 
But this added cost saves 
the average buyer several 
times as much. It insures a 
car that’s flawless, durable 
and right. 

So we save in other ways. 
We build only one model, 
which saves some 20 per 
cent. We have cut down 
our profits. We employ 
wondrous factory efficiency. 


As a result, we give you 
a car such as | describe ata 
price that’s unmatchable— 
$1,095. 

I build it for men who 
want beauty and luxury, 
combined with all the hid- 
den worth that any price 
can buy. 


Write for our 1913 catalog. 
Then go to the nearest of our 
thousand dealers and see this 
new-model car. 





30-35 
4 Horsepower 
Wheel Base 
112 inches 
Tires— 
34 x 4 inches 
Center 
Control 
Roller 
Bearings 
Demountable 
ims 
3 Electric Lights 
Speed 
45 Miles per 
our 


Made with 








— 


S and 2 Top and windshield not 
Passenger shield, gas tank for h 
odies 






Reo the Fifth 


\ The 1913 Series 








in price. We equip this car with mohair top, side curtains and slip cover, wind 
lights. speedometer, self-starter, extra rim and brackets —all for $100 extra (list price $170). 





Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. 
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Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich. 
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Can You Tell 


the styles of beards worn by the Knaves and Kings of 
the Whist or Poker Deck—which of them have mus- 
taches— which of them have neither beard nor mustache? 


We Can Tell You 


that MENNEN’S SHAVING CREAM 


is the best shaving preparation for any kind of beard. 


It contains no free caustic and therefore does not irritate the skin; smarting 
and sore faces are eliminated; it gives a thick creamy lather which absolutely will not 
dry on the face; the lather softens the beard without the objectionable “rubbing in” 
with the fingers; after the shave the skin is left cool and soft instead of hot and 
drawn; the cream being enclosed in a tube is clean and sanitary; is extremely economical. 


Write for a free sample tube to-day and be convinced. The sooner 
you get started, the sooner your shaving troubles will be ended. 


Mennen’s Shaving Cre 


GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY 
35 ORANGE STREET, NEWARK, N. J. 
Makers of the celebrated Mennen’s Borated Talcum Toilet Powder 


For 15c in stamps we will mail you prepaid our beautiful 1913 calendar 





